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“By popular demand 


QO. December 10, 1959, the Child Study Association of America took 
a big step forward. As the result of a decision made by the Board of 
Directors last spring, we: moved from the small, overcrowded brick 
building that had served the Association for twelve years to establish 
our new national headquarters at 9 East 89th Street, New York City. 

Overlooking the city’s famous Central Park, and across the street 
from its newest museum, our new home faces the future, too — with 
courage and with some pride. For, in fact, this step was, in a very real 
sense, forced on us by popular demand. 

More people, individually and in organizations, seeking the Associa- 
tion’s services — more professional persons, private and state agencies 
asking for our leadership training program; more community organiza- 
tions asking for consultation or advisory services on establishing parent 
education programs; more parents seeking our counseling service and 
parent discussion groups; more parent educators, graduate students, 
writers and social scientists asking for the use of the Association’s two 
unique libraries — all these made larger quarters, with adequate facilities, 
essential. 

Naturally we are pleased by this turn of events, and more than a 
little proud of our share in making the need for sound parent education 
programs and effective mental health services so widely recognized. 
At the same time, this step has taken a measure of courage: we are 
fully aware that an expanded national program will require increased 
financial support. 

The years ahead will bring additional challenges, as they have in the 
past, and they will not be easy to meet. But as the 1960's approach, we 
offer this credo: We believe in parent education, and its fundamental 
ability to grow and change and meet the changing, growing demands 
of the future. We believe in- your demands for our services — and we 
welcome them. We believe also that your help and encouragement and 
financial support will enable us to realize our mutual goals. 


Tue Cuitp Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





Next March, the nation will hold its sixth White House 


Conference on children—a tradition initiated 


by a young lawyer and a famous novelist 


1909-1960: a half-century of the 


White House Conference 


By Katharine Pringle 


On March 27, 1960, 7,000 citizens will assem- 
ble in Washington, D. C., for the first of six days 
of meetings to discuss problems of American chil- 
dren and youth. This will be the sixth such na- 
tional conference in fifty years. At the end of each 
decade of the twentieth century, the President of 
the United States has invited men and women in- 
terested in child welfare from all over the country, 
to exchange ideas and experiences, and to propose 
better ways of fulfilling the American promise for 
and with our children. Each one has emphasized 
a different aspect of child welfare. Each one has 
had an influence on legislation and services for 
children. Beginning with the single topic of de- 
pendent children at the first conference, the num- 
_ ber of concerns discussed has multiplied with the 
decades and with the growing numbers of young 
Americans. 


1. is one of the odd facts of American his- 
tory that the author of those starkly real- 
istic novels, Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhart 
and An American Tragedy, was also for a 
time editor of The Delineator, the favorite 
fashion magazine of comfortable Edward- 
ian maids and matrons. From 1907 to 1911, 
Theodore Dreiser crusaded for the under- 
privileged among the pages of the latest, 
most elegant styles in hats and gowns. 
Against this unlikely background, The De- 
lineator campaigned for maternal and in- 
fant health in city and rural slums, for 
safe milk, for free health examinations in 


the public schools and, above all, for home 
placement and against institutional care of 
homeless children. 

In October 1907, The _  Delineator 
launched its famous Child Rescue Cam- 
paign with a long, factual, if sentimental, 
article on the 19,000 New York City waifs 
who were dragging out a regimented child- 
hood in old-fashioned orphan asylums. Es- 
timating that there were 100,000 such chil- 
dren in institutions throughout the country, 
The Delineator appealed editorially for 
adoptive parents and accompanied its ap- 
peal with pictures of adoptable youngsters. 

“Sociologists have decided that family 
life is far better than the richest institution 
for a child’s development.” This was the 
essence of the argument for home place- 
ment. “There are many, many reasons why 
a home is better than an institution for a 
little child,” as The Delineator summed it 
up, “but the greatest of these is love!” In 
the next three years, cooperating with 
home-finding agencies in several states, 
The Delineator could claim to have helped 
find homes and love for 2,000 youngsters. 


Katharine Pringle, editorial consultant to the 
1960 White House Conference, is compiling a 
survey volume based on state committee reports. 
She has often written on education and social 
problems. 





The anti-institutional trend did not orig- 
inate with Dreiser and The Delineator, of 
course. The organized child-placement 
movement traced its origins back to 1853, 
when Charles Loring Brace founded the 
New York Children’s Aid Society. In fact, 
by the early 1900's, after some decades of 
controversy, the principle of home place- 
ment had been widely accepted by leading 
welfare workers. But a number of states 
still had no home-finding agency; many 
orphanages were still governed by conserv- 
ative boards with vested interests, unwill- 
ing to see the numbers of their charges re- 
duced. The Delineator’s great contribution 
was its creation of a national public opin- 
ion in favor of home placement through its 
articles, its own home-finding efforts and its 
National Child-Rescue League, a non-dues- 
paying organization formed to channel sup- 
port for the movement. 

To direct the activities of the National 
Child-Rescue League, Dreiser called on 
the services of a young Washington law- 
yer, James West, who had himself grown 


up in a District of Columbia orphanage 
and had a deeply personal interest in de- 
pendent children. It occurred to West that 


a conference of child welfare leaders, 
backed by the prestige of the White House, 
might attract nationwide attention and 
suggest fresh approaches to the problem. In 
October 1908, he and Dreiser visited Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to urge such a 
conference. They followed up their inter- 
view with a formal letter signed by such 
notables as Secretary Homer Folks of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, 
Judge Julian W. Mack of Chicago, former 
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president of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Charities, and President Thomas W. 
Multry of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of the United States. 

It was an interesting letter, particularly 
when viewed from the vantage point of 
today. To the child welfare experts of 
1908 it seemed that, on the whole, delin- 
quent children were receiving sufficient 
attention! 


The State has dealt generously with her 
troublesome children; but what is she doing 
for those who make no trouble but are sim- 
ply unfortunate? . . . They are not delin- 
quents . . . they are simply destitute or 
neglected . . . Their care and protection is 
left in many localities to the fidelity of vol- 
unteer agencies without requiring proper 
standards of method or efficiency and with- 
out definite responsibility to the State or the 
community. .. . 

Unfortunately there has not been as fre- 
quent interchange of ideas and _ experi- 
ences among the officials of orphan asylums 

. as among those who work for delin- 
quents.... 


1909: Homes for dependent children 

On Christmas Day 1908, President 
Roosevelt signed invitations to some 200 
leaders in child care and welfare, asking 
them to meet in Washington on January 
25. In the distinguished group which gath- 
ered that day for tea with President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and for a picture on the 
steps of the White House, were Jane 
Addams of Chicago’s Hull House, Lillian 
Wald of New York’s Henry Street Settle- 
ment, Julia Lathrop, the future first chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Judge Ben Lind- 
sey of the Denver, Colorado, Juvenile 
Court, Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee 
Institute. Catholics, Protestants and Jews, 
they included superintendents of orphan 
asylums, directors of home-finding societies, 
state welfare officials and officers of priv- 
ate social agencies. 

Three weeks later, the President sent to 
the Congress the final recommendations of 
the two-day Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children. The Conference 
called for carefully supervised home place- 





ment for normal homeless and neglected 
children. For those institutions still needed, 
it recommended organization on the cot- 
tage plan. It asked for state supervision of 
child care agencies. It stressed the import- 
ance of preventing dependency through 
effective campaigns against disease and in- 
dustrial injuries, through workmen’s com- 
pensation and adequate pensions. And, 
finally, it suggested the founding of a 
permanent voluntary organization, to act 
as a clearinghouse of information and ex- 
perience, and urged passage of the bill — 
then pending in Congress —for the crea- 
tion of a federal Children’s Bureau. 

The recommendations of the 1909 White 
House Conference were effectively carried 
out over the next decades. The Children’s 
Bureau was established in 1912; the pro- 
posed voluntary organization —the Child 
Welfare League of America — in 1920. The 
growth of adoption agencies, the develop- 
ment of foster care, the breaking down of 
congregate asylums into small units were 
all stimulated by the Conference’s recom- 


mendations. Most influential, perhaps, was 
its memorable declaration on home life, 
which laid the foundation for the widows’ 
pension movement and Aid to Dependent 


Children: 


Home life is the highest and finest prod- 
uct of civilization . . . the great molding 
force of mind and character. Children 
should not be deprived of it except for 
urgent and compelling reasons. Children of 
parents of worthy character, suffering from 
temporary misfortune, and children of rea- 
sonably efficient and deserving mothers who 
are without the support of the normal 
breadwinner, should, as a rule, be kept with 
their parents, such aid being given as may 
be necessary to maintain suitable homes 
. . . Except in unusual circumstances, the 
home should not be broken up for reasons 


of poverty... . 


Children's Year: 1918-1919 

The 1909 Conference adjourned without 
any proposal for future Conferences, but 
by 1918 the chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Julia Lathrop, was aware that, in spite of 


wartime pressures, standards for health, 
education and labor conditions for chil- 
dren were better protected in England and 
France than they were in the United States. 
With the agreement of President Wilson, 
the Children’s Bureau designated April 
1918 to April 1919 as “Children’s Year” and 
organized a Conference on Child Welfare 
Standards as its culminating feature. 

This Conference took the form of not 
one, but several conferences. The 200 spe- 
cialists in child welfare, education, pedia- 
trics and public health who met in Wash- 
ington in May 1919, drafted a detailed 
statement of minimum standards for child 
employment, maternal and child health and 
child protection which was then submitted 
to eight regional conferences in major cities 
from Boston to San Francisco. As finally 
revised, the minimum standards proposed 
by the 1919 Conference were well in ad- 
vance of any American legislation of the 
time. In the course of the next decade and 
a half, they formed the basis for child labor 
laws in many states; for the Sheppard- 
Towner Act of 1922, which provided fed- 
eral aid to states and localities in develop- 
ing maternal and child health facilities; anc 
for the federal-state program of maternal 
and child health under Social Security. 


1930: The Children's Charter 

When President Hoover issued the call 
for a\ White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in July, 1929, the 
nation was at the peak of the boom. With 
a budget of half a million dollars, plans for 
the Conference were appropriately elabor- 
ate and were carried out in spite of the 
crash. In sixteen months of preparation — 
far beyond anything attempted for the two 
previous conferences — 1,200 experts pro- 
duced pre-conference reports on child 
growth and development, prenatal care, 
pediatrics, communicable disease control, 
parent education, the pre-school child and 
the child in school, vocational guidance, 
recreation, the handicapped, and the prob- 
lem which the 1909 conferees had thought 
was adequately taken care of: delinquency. 
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The recommendations of the November 
1930 White House Conference were sum- 
marized in a widely publicized Children’s 
Charter, listing the rights of American chil- 
dren “regardless of race, or color, or situa- 
tion” to health protection, decent housing, 
education, an adequate living standard and 
— reverting to the language of 1909 — “for 
every child a home. . . .” They were re- 
flected in the Social Security Act provi- 
sions for children. The thirty-two pub- 
lished volumes of final reports served for 
a long time as an authoritative source on 
the great advances in scientific knowledge, 
especially in pediatrics, made in the ’20’s. 

Certain significant themes were common 
to the 1930 reports: emphasis on individual 
rather than mass methods in dealing with 
children, emphasis on “the whole child,” 
recognition that the child’s relationships 
within and without his family were funda- 
mental to his development. The reports 
touched on every aspect of child life, com- 
mented on every influence touching chil- 
dren, especially on such new forces of the 
1920's as radio and other mass media. This 
passage could be written today: 


In times past it was easy for a father and 
mother to live on terms of intimacy with 
their children. The home was simple and 
yet very rich in the kinds of valuable experi- 
ences in which parents and children could 
join. Now parents find contacts not only 
greatly reduced in number but also char- 
acterized by artificiality and lack of genuine 
interest. 

For an increasing number of children . . . 
activities tend to be centered outside the 
home... . 


1940: "Children in a Democracy" 

The fourth White House Conference had 
as its special topic “Children in a Democ- 
racy.” Held at the end of the depression 
decade, it concentrated inevitably on what 
had happened to children during the 
1930's. “. .. Too many children . . . in every 
State in the Union.” President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt reminded the 700 delegates, “are 
living under conditions that must be cor- 
rected if our democracy is to develop to its 
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highest capacity . . . more than half of the 
children of America are living in families 
that do not have enough money to pro- 
vide fully adequate shelter, adequate food, 
adequate clothing, adequate medical care 
and adequate educational —opportun- 
ae 

The report of the 1940 Conference was 
marked by a strong social emphasis. It 
called attention to the “great inequalities 

. in the available opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth in rural areas, in low- 
income groups, among the unemployed, 
among migrant workers, and in various 
minority groups.” Of its ninety-eight rec- 
ommendations for action to expand health 
services and recreation programs, slum 
low-income housing, to 
equalize educational opportunity, to pro- 
vide vocational programs and enforce firm 
minimum age and wage standards, to ex- 
tend unemployment and old-age insurance, 
public assistance and work programs — the 
report committee wrote: “This is a pro- 
gram for ten years, and some of it for a 
longer period. But its proposals are 
well within the capacities of the American 


people. . . 


clearance and 


1950: Support for a famous court ruling 
Between the fourth and fifth White 
House Conferences the second World War 
intervened. The follow-up activities 
planned for the 1940's were soon absorbed 
into wartime services for children. The 
Midcentury Conference on Children and 
Youth found itself dealing with all the con- 
cerns of past conferences and adding new 
concerns resulting from the impact of the 
war and an increasingly complex society. 
But it viewed these concerns within the 
framework of their relation to the develop- 
ment of a mature, healthy personality. One 
of the noteworthy products of the 1950 
Conference was the report of its fact-find- 
ing staff, surveying what was then known 
about personality development and_ the 
contributions to it of the family, religion, 
economic factors, physical conditions, edu- 
cation. Four years later the United States 





Supreme Court, in its historic anti-segre- 
gation decision, would cite the findings of 
this report on the effects of discrimination. 

The Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence was the largest held up to that time. 
It was also the first to involve extensive 
participation by lay citizens and young 
people. Previous Conferences had been 
made up largely of specialists in the child- 
caring professions. The 1950 Conference, 
however, brought together 5,000 people 
representing not only the professions but 
more than 460 national voluntary organiza- 
tions as well as citizen committees in each 
state. More than 1,000 county committees 
helped prepare for the Conference by sub- 
mitting reports on children’s needs and 
available local services. Groups formed to 
work with the Conference — such as the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth and the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations — continued to func- 
tion during the ensuing decade. Even more 
important, youth commissions organized 
in many states survived to stimulate and 
coordinate programs suggested by the 1950 
Conference and to contribute to the 1960 
Conference. 


1960: Golden Anniversary Conference 

The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference, like its predecessor, is being 
organized on a broad base of citizen par- 
ticipation. Statewide youth conferences, 
conferences of young people and adults, re- 
gional conferences and town meetings are 
being held in most states in preparation for 
the national conference next spring. In one 
state alone — Michigan — some 15,000 peo- 
ple have taken part in fact-finding studies, 
discussions and the drafting of recommen- 
dations. All over the country, a frank, and 
often very moving, interchange of ideas 
and insights has been taking place between 
old — or middle-aged — and young people. 
Much of this adult-youth discussion has 


concentrated on essential values for living, 


on the responsibility of parents for com- 
municating values by teaching and exam- 
ple, on the responsibilities of good citizens. 














“An especially rich and 
useful book." — CHILD stuDY 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE CITY CHILD 


A Book for Parents 


by DOROTHY BARCLAY 


Parent and Child Editor, The N. Y. Times 


“A down-to-earth road map for parents of 
children living in a_ city.”—Milwaukee 
Journal 
“Goes a long way toward proving that the 
surprisingly widespread notion that the 
‘Good Life’ for children can only be found 
in country or suburb is all too often only 
a fashionable form of sentimentality 
Should interest any reader who is gen- 
uinely concerned with parents, children or 
family relationships."-—N. Y. Times 
“A book specifically ‘city oriented’ about 
the world of city youngsters was long over- 
due.”—School Parent 
“Recommended without reservation to par- 
ents of all children.”—Annals, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
“The special quality of city living is cap- 
tured with refreshing insight.”—National 
Association for Mental Health 
“Very stimulating are the chapters on op- 
portunities of city life. Common sense and 
a lively style distinguish it.”—Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin 
“Few books contain so many practical sug- 
gestions for adding interest to family liv- 
ing, smoothening the difficulties, or avoid- 
ing problem situations through planning.” 
Clarence G. Moser, Associate, Central 
Atlantic Area Council, YMCA 
6x9 inches, cloth, $4.95, wherever books are 
sold, or from the publisher. We guarantee mone 


refunded if you are not completely pleased wit 
this book as advertised. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








The voluminous reports coming in to the 
White House Conference headquarters in 
Washington seem likely to form the most 
detailed body of information yet compiled 
on state and local services for young people. 


Past concerns—and new ones 

It is still too early to predict accurately 
the primary emphasis of the 1960 Conter- 
ence. In formulating the theme, the direct- 
ing committee of ninety-two representative 
citizens appointed by the President delib- 
erately avoided a single focus. The pur- 
pose of the 1960 Conference, as defined by 
the National Committee, is “to promote op- 
portunities for children and youth to real- 
ize their full potential for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” 

This general expression of purpose will 
obviously allow for the consideration of a 
very wide variety of topics. Franklin Roose- 
velt’s observation to the 1940 Conference 
applies with even greater force to the 1960 
Conference: “. . . the Nation . . . ought to 
realize that the subject of children covers 
se eral pages of a catalog. There are so 
many interests . . . so many problems in- 
volved. . . .” From the reports of state com- 
mittees and national voluntary organiza- 
tions submitted so far, however, it is clear 
that certain major concerns will receive 
the greatest amount of attention. These are, 
especially, problems of education, of youth 
employment and vocational guidance, of 
treatment of the physically, mentally and 
emotionally handicapped, and the grow- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

At the same time, all the participating 
groups are deeply concerned with ways 
and means for “normal” children and youth 
to meet the problems of everyday living in 
a world of rapid social and technological 
change. They are concerned about the un- 
certainties of the cold war and the atomic 
and missile age, and about the effects of 
automation on future jobs for young peo- 
ple. They are concerned about certain so- 
cial trends of the past decade: where the 
1940 Conference considered the impact of 
too little money, the 1960 Conference will 
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examine the implications of too much 
money, of growing up in an affluent society 
with its materialistic values. They are con- 
cerned about the American mobility: 
in the 1950’s, more parents than ever be- 
fore changed their residences, uprooting 
their children from familiar neighborhoods, 
schools and friendships. They are especially 
concerned about the increasing number of 
marriages, divorces and remarriages of 
young people under twenty and about 
children born to parents unready for fam- 
ily responsibilities. 


Importance of the family 


There seems to be emerging as the cen- 
tral concern, therefore, what has been the 
central concern of all White House Con- 
ferences —the importance of the family. 
In 1940, the emphasis was on the family’s 
economic problems—as it had been, in 
fact, in 1909. In 1960, the emphasis is on 
the family’s relationships between father 
and mother and between parents and chil- 
dren. It is particularly on the need to 
strengthen family life where it is in danger 
of breaking down, through the help and 
action of community agencies. 

Beginning with the recommendation of 
the 1909 Conference for the establishment 
of the Children’s Bureau, each White 
House Conference has broadened the area 
of public responsibility. We will have to 
wait until next spring for the recommenda- 
tions of the 1960 Conference. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that, in a recent 
preparatory meeting, some participants sug- 
gested that the public schools should take 
responsibility for the training even of se- 
verely handicapped children, and that they 
should extend their responsibility down- 
ward to care for and educate children from 
the age of one year. The sixth White House 
Conference shows no signs of reversing 
the trend of half a century. How the com- 
munity, the state and the nation are to 
share their responsibility for helping all 
the children of all the people to reach their 
full potential in the years ahead will be a 
vital subject of discussion. 





By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
with Helene Arnstein 


Parent education in six 
White House Conferences 


From the first White House Conference to the fifth, 


In 1909, when the first White House Con- 
ference was called, articles on such topics 


as “night terrors” and the “nervous child” 


were appearing in magazines, and inform- 
al groups of mothers were engaged in 
“child study.” But no one had yet become 
aware of a “parent education movement.” 
Stirrings of a kind had been observed for 
more than two decades—well before the 
turn of the century. In the 1880's, the 
Society for the Study of Child Nature 
(now the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica) formed its first study group. The Asso- 
ciation of American University Women was 
promoting a “more scientific understanding 
of children from birth through adoles- 
cence,’ and the ’90’s saw the founding of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations. 


The 1909 White House Conference on 
the Care of Dependent Children made no 
mention of parent education as such. Its 
focus—the underprivileged, orphaned and 
neglected child—was quite outside the im- 
mediate province of the generally well 
educated, well dressed women who came 
to the early study groups to discuss Plato, 
Rousseau and other educational philoso- 


parent education made great strides—but much 


remains to be done in the |960's. 


phers. Yet behind the social consciousness 
which spurred the Conference was the 
same new awareness that spurred the study 
groups: recognition of the importance of 
parents’ care and concern to the young 
child’s future development. In calling for 
measures that would abolish, or substan- 
tially reduce, institutional care of children, 
the Conference made a stirring plea for 
family and home life as the right of all 
normal children. In the ‘50's, parent edu- 
cators would return to this theme to ex- 
amine its relevance to the handicapped 
child as well. They would seek first, to help 
parents assess their own and their child's 
needs realistically before deciding for or 
against institutional care, and, secondly, to 
organize and establish new services that 
would enable more parents to care for their 
handicapped child at home and in their 
communities. 


Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg is well known to 
Cuitp Stupy readers as the Association's former 
director and current Special Consultant. Her in- 
formal report on parent education in the White 
House Conferences draws on her personal experi- 
ence as participant in all but the first Conference. 


Helene Arnstein is a member of the Board of 
the Child Study Association. 





1909-1919 

1909: Founding of the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. 

1911: Establishment of the first child 
study center in America (the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa), 

1912: Creation of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 

1914: First edition of “Infant Care,” the 
Children’s Bureau's famous best-seller. 

1916: The first 


school. 


cooperative nursery 


5 ve second White House Conference — 
the 1919 Conference on Child Welfare 
Standards—fully recognized the need for 
educating parents. It said so openly—but 
the references were to such basic health 
problems as vaccination, nutrition, and 
physical examinations. Like its predecessor. 
the Conference was mainly concerned with 
underprivileged children, but its scope was 
wider: many of its recommendations on 
child labor and for school health programs 
covered all children. 

The needs of mothers were also con- 
sidered: a lengthy section of the final re- 
port dealt with standards for maternity 
care and called for establishment of pre- 
natal centers. Significantly, too, the prin- 
ciple of prevention—parent education’s 
prime mover—was clearly enunciated in the 
demand for well-baby clinics and other 
services for healthy children. Another 


theme that was to recur again and again 
as parent education developed strength— 
consideration of “individual characteristics 
of each child ard his family’—was also 
part of the Conference program planning. 


1920-1930 


In the °20's, parent education made even 
greater advances; by the end of the decade, 
it was almost a mass movement. 

In 1929, the National Society for the 
Study of Education reported that seventy- 
five major organizations* —from public 
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school systems and state departments of 
education to teachers colleges, university 
research centers, child guidance groups 
and religious organizations—were reaching 
hundreds of thousands of parents in parent 
education programs of one kind or another. 
Financial assistance came from federal and 
state governments as well as from private 
foundations, notably the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

In this decade, the first leadership 
courses — for lay leaders as well as for 
home economics students, education majors 
and graduate students—were established at 
various centers throughout the country. 
With aid from the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, the Federation for Child 
Study worked out a program for a gradu- 
ate course in parent education which was 
offered at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in February, 1924. 

In 1925, the Child Study Association 
sponsored a week-long series of closed pro- 
fessional meetings which concluded by 
founding the National Council on Parent 
Education. For the next fifteen years, the 
Council would serve as a national clearing 
house on parent education activities, con- 
duct research on techniques and methods 
of parent education, discuss standards for 
leadership and searchingly examine, in its 
publications and conferences, nearly all of 
the major theoretical issues confronting the 
field today. 

In this decade, too, the Child Study As- 
sociation held the first nationwide confer- 
ence on parent education and published 
its first eight-page Bulletin. Parents’ Maga- 
zine was founded as a commercial venture. 
Lawrence Frank was instrumental in form- 
ing the National Society for Research in 
Child Development, and was active in fur- 
thering the establishment of centers for the 
“systematic study of child growth and de- 
velopment” in universities, as at Minnesota, 
California, Cincinnati, and Toronto. 


*Education for Child Rearing by Orville G. Brim, Jr., Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. P. 328. 





T he 1930 White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection found parent 
educators involved in the controversies over 
the questions of progressive vs. traditional 
education, permissiveness vs. strictness, 
psychology vs. psychiatry and, frequently, 
the psychiatrists against each other. Con- 
ferees now were prepared to recognize the 
child’s “personality” and emotions (“We 
have learned what combinations of feeding 
will prevent rickets and malnutrition, but 
now we have to learn how to get children 
to eat.”)—but they were far from agreed 
on just what these meant. As one pedia- 
trician noted ruefully, “the avalanche of 
popularized literature on psychology, psy- 
chiatry, mental hygiene and child welfare” 
had left contemporary parents (and pedia- 
tricians, too, he implied) confused and 
bewildered. The many calls for research 
reflected hopes for reliable solutions of all 
problems: “Only on the basis of research 
can an adequate science of the family be 
established and the problems of marital 
and parent-child relations be treated,” said 
one report. 

The proceedings of no other Conference, 
before or since, have been made so fully 
available. Thirty-two volumes, comprising 
a comprehensive view of current scientific 
findings about children and families, were 
published with the assistance of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Looking 
through them now, it is startling to see how 
many of the questions asked then are still 
pertinent today: 

On cultural aspects: “What differences 
in parent-child relations are discernible 
between groups in the United States, as for 
example, between urban and rural families, 
between the White and Negro stocks, or 
among immigrant families of different na- 
tional backgrounds?” 

On the broken home: “The important 
factor in the broken home seems not to 
be the break in the physical make-up of 
the family. Most of the children from 
broken homes have as many satisfactory 
adjustments as children from unbroken 


homes and many children from each type 
of home are poorly adjusted. If we push 
the question back to the psychological as- 
pect of family life and consider families 
which are psychologically broken we have 
a more fruitful field.” 

On recreation: “What are the effects 
upon the home of the social changes tak- 
ing place in American life and particularly 
in the city resulting in the withdrawal from 
the family of many recreational and other 
activities? 


“The total child"—and his family 

The conferees’ ambitious task of study- 
ing “the total child in all its aspects, in- 
cluding those social and environmental 
factors which are influencing modern child- 
hood” had markedly shifted the focus from 
a child-centered conference to one _pri- 
marily family-centered: parent education 
had come into its own. Of the thirty-two 
volumes of findings which emerged from 
the Conference, most reported on some 
aspect of parenthood or home life and 
two were solely devoted to parental—and 
preparental—education. 

The theoretical differences that marked 
so many of the meetings were also present 
in the Committee on the Family and Par- 
ent Education. One group adhered to an 
impersonal, objective approach. It frowned, 
for example, upon the sharing of personal 
experiences and feelings in parent groups: 
only scientific “facts” about child rearing, 
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based on “the book,” were legitimate topics 
for discussion. An opposing group held 
out for a more subjective approach—for 
awareness of the emotional needs of chil- 
dren and parents, of human values and of 
the deeper forces underlying individual 
behavior and family life. In the end, how- 
ever, the concepts of Freud and Dewey 
made a deeper impression than those of 
Watson and Pavlov. The final report called 
on the family to provide for the child, 


“« 


. a friendly and hospitable environment 
for the development of his emotions and 
abilities, a secure relationship in a group 
of definite social status wherein he is loved, 
protected and encouraged.” 


Yet, some new problems were implied in 
one solemn proposal of the Sub-committee 
on Preparental Education: 


“ 


the course in family relationships 
should endeavor to give pupils some sym- 
pathetic understanding to the modes of 
thought . . . of the older generation . . . 
Pupils should have it made clear to them 
that certain of their parents’ standards, 
while impractical for their children in a 
changed civilization, at one time admirably 
served soicety’s purpose.” 


Freedom to learn 

The Sub-committee on Types of Parent 
Education, Content and Method, of which 
I was chairman, studied and compared 
parent education methods, content and 
goals on a nationwide basis. Programs were 
described by representatives of some 
twenty-five national, state and local organi- 
zations and agencies including universities 
and church groups. Points which were 
stressed then, appearing and reappearing 
in the discussions, are still being raised 
about leadership today: 


“To know is not the goal but to experi- 
ence understanding as a means to wiser 
living is the continuous purpose of parental 
education.” 


“A leader's most important task may be 
to help the parent become free to learn. 
Since an outside person cannot solve many 
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of the problems of family life but must rely 
upon the members of the family itself to 
achieve the needed integration, parent edu- 
cation may make its most significant con- 
tribution in releasing the tensions of par- 
ents, in diminishing their sense of inade- 
quacy and fear and in developing positive 
attitudes and objective thinking . . . Where 
techniques are skillfully used, these ends 
may be achieved while information is being 
imparted and experience is being utilized.” 


. recognition should be accorded to 
parents as personalities, aside from theit 
functions as parents, and not merely as in- 
struments for rearing children in accordance 
with the standards and methods prescribed 
by experts and authorities.” 


Among the many remarkable contribu- 
tions of the 1930 Conference was the adop- 
tion of the Children’s Charter, a widely 
influential document on children’s rights. 
The eleventh plank in this famous _plat- 
form demanded parent education for all: 


“For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for successful 
parenthood, homemaking and the rights of 
citizenship; and for parents, supplementary 
training to fit them to deal wisely with the 
problems of parenthood.” 


This theme was implicit in the delibera- 
tions of all succeeding Conferences. 


1930-1940 

The depression decade found the fam- 
ilies of more than six million children liv- 
ing on relief, and national concern shifted 
from the individual parent and child to 
the large scale problem of helping masses 
of parents cope with the fundamentals of 
child care: budget and diet, clothing, 
hygiene and medicine. Private aid to par- 
ent education declined markedly, but pub- 
lic programs were stepped up in some 
areas. Through the nursery schools and 
play schools established by workers in the 
WPA and the National Youth Administra- 
tion, large numbers of mothers were or- 
ganized in activities that naturally evolved 
into effective educational experiences. At 
one time, nearly a quarter of a million 





adults were attending classes and groups in 
the WPA’s family life education programs. 
Parent education began to reach large 
audiences in the lower income groups. 


The 1940 White House Conference had 
neither the time nor the money to match 
the grand scale of the 1930 meetings; the 
depression and the rising threat of war 
hung heavily over the 700 delegates who 
assembled to consider ways of “equipping 
American children for the successful prac- 
tice of democracy.” 

“Some degree of material security is es- 
sential for the life and happiness of every 
family,” conferees agreed as they called 
for far-reaching programs to meet the 
economic challenge to democracy. The 
political challenge to a nation trying to 
distinguish between independence and iso- 
lation also marked the Conference: “It is 
essential to democracy that self-respect 
and self-reliance as well as respect for 
others and a cooperative attitude be fos- 
tered.” 

To achieve this end, parent education 
should be “extended” to help families 
apply “the democratic principle” not only 
within the family, but in the family’s re- 
lations with others. The family was called 
“the threshold of democracy”; children in 
democratic families would be democratic 
themselves. The age-old questions of demo- 
cratic freedom versus the needs of society 
were applied to the home: 

“How much freedom should be allowed 
to members in a family? To be themselves? 

. . . To vary from the family’s pattern? 

“How far can we go in adjusting to the 
baby’s schedule of growth while we still 
maintain the necessary conformity to so- 
ciety?” 

There were other challenges, too. Dele- 
gates worried about the nation’s low birth- 
rate, “the emotional load” upon the few 
members of the “small family,” about the 
growing replacement by school and com- 
munity of the family’s responsibility for 
children. They spoke, too, of the decrease 


in household tasks that “apparently lim- 
ited the number of things (families) can 
do together.” Nor was the call for “demo- 
cratic” family life as certain as it sounded. 
Delegates of the °40’s also asked: 


“What can be done under present con- 
ditions to foster the right sort of family life 
—and, under the changing patterns of the 
American family, what do we mean by the 
right sort of family life?” 


1941-1950 

The years following the fourth White 
House Conference brought even greater 
social changes—and new insecurities. More 
and more parents seemed unsure of them- 
selves and turned to the experts for an- 
swers. Parent groups flourished; family ar- 
guments were settled by Doctors Spock or 
Gesell; from daily news columns to radio 
and TV, the powerful mass media turned 
out volumes of eagerly sought information 
—arnd mis-information. Increasing govern- 
ment support reflected this popular de- 
mand. Passage of the 1946 National Mental 
Health Act brought federal and state rec- 
ognition to parent education as a major 
resource in the prevention of mental ill- 
ness and delinquency. Many state pro- 
grams—particularly in the “new South”— 
were substantially enlarged. 


Tre task of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
was prodigious: to explore 


“< 


. . . the ingredients of a healthy per- 
sonality, the forces that work for or against 
its development and the kinds of help chil- 
dren and youth have a right to expect from 
their families, schools, churches and govern- 
ment if they are to have a chance to grow 
in physical, mental, emotional and _ social 


health.” 


To meet this challenge, Conference Com- 
mittees across the country, public and 
private agencies on national, state and local 
levels spent two full years organizing and 
compiling known facts and theory on every 
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conceivable factor influencing the child's 
personality development. The final Fact 
Finding Report presented to the more than 
5,000 delegates at the five-day Midcentury 
Conference was an unprecedented, com- 
prehensive and balanced summary of con- 
temporary thinking about children in the 
fields of health, education, law, philosophy, 
religion, social work and the social sciences. 
Summarized in a widely read volume, 
Personality in the Making, edited by Helen 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky, the findings 
had much influence in the ’50’s. 

Delegates to the Midcentury Confer- 
ence were worried about some apparent 
misunderstandings of parent education. Old 
concepts of “good” or “bad” parents fol- 
lowing “right” or “wrong” rules were clearly 
invalid. The relationship between parent 
and child was dynamic and complex— 
loving care and concern were more im- 
portant to children than any specific 
method of child care. Even the “rejecting” 
parent had strengths, and the educator's 
job was to build on these strengths. Fur- 
thermore, successful parent education did 
not “blame” parents or create great tension 
or anxiety. An encouraging note for parents 
and professionals was the assurance that 
many “adverse influences in early child- 
hood can be corrected in later life.” Two 
major themes stand out—they were stressed 
over and over again at the sectional meet- 
Ings: 


“Love is as vital as calories . . . the baby’s 
personality is being shaped from the start 
by the mother’s and father’s attitude. From 
this it follows that everything which can be 
done to help parents feel comfortable and 
loving will be beneficial to the baby, every- 
thing which makes them feel tense will be 
unfortunate.”"—(Dr. Benjamin Spock.) 


“Attitudes are not changed merely by 
passing out information. People’s feelings 
must be touched before they will change.” 


The 1950 Conference asked for more 
research on parent education methods. It 
requested new research “on adult capaci- 
ties for changing attitudes and on the con- 
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ditions in which such changes may be ex- 
pected to occur.” It called for more train- 
ing of professional workers, stressing ex- 
perience with parents and children as well 
as “basic knowledge of human growth and 
development and family guidance.” It 
noted that “the feeling existing between 
group leader and participants” was the 
single most important factor in “bringing 
about more positive attitudes and practices 
in child care.” More importantly, perhaps, 
it pointed up a theme that needs still fur- 
ther attention in the decades to come: 


‘ 


‘, . . there is some evidence that young 
people are finding it easier to talk with 
each other frankly about the pleasures and 
comforts of child-raising . . . What is most 
needed, however, is a general lessening of 
fear of emotions and renewal of the old 
American conviction that in diversity there 
is strength.” 


Looking ahead 

Each of the five White House Confer- 
ences produced important practical re- 
sults, setting in motion vast new forces 
for improving family health and welfare. 
Each brought clearer recognition of the 
multiplicity of conditions and influences 
affecting parents and children; and each 
brought new awareness of how much men 
still had to learn about themselves and 
their rapidly changing society. 

We have indeed made substantial prog- 
ress in this half-century—but the problems 
for parents and educators have not dimin- 
ished. The perplexing speed of change—so 
troubling to the ‘30’s—continues to accel- 
erate, leaving serious gaps in communica- 
tion between generations. In our time, two 
children born to a family ten years apart 
live in entirely different worlds. 

Each attack on a problem raises new 
ones. We tried for example, to protect 
millions of youngsters from outrageous 
labor conditions—only to deprive them of 
the satisfactions and achievements of work. 
In our eagerness to emphasize the special 
needs of children, we produced an un- 
wholesome “segregation by age,” forget- 





ting that children need also to identify 
themselves with the “real” world of adults. 

Similarly, we demanded “education for 
all”"—only to force on the gifted and less 
gifted student alike an education that could 
not meet their unique, individual needs 
as members of society. 

We have raised the status of parents and 
added to the dignity of family life—but we 
have not always implemented the family 
with essential community services. We ask 
mothers to be with their children during 
the early years—yet make no provision for 
the financial assistance that would make 
this possible. Or, again, we agree that the 
influences on human growth are multiple 
and varied; but when a child becomes 
troublesome, we panic and, forgetting our 
knowledge, throw all our blame, all the re- 
sponsibility back upon the unprepared, un- 
equipped parents. 

The challenge of the decade ahead to 
parent educators is: 


To help parents meet the changing con- 


ditions—including changing knowledge and 
understanding—that will continue to de- 
mand new flexibility, new responsiveness, 
new ways of life. 


To enlist parents’ cooperation with one 
another and with public and voluntary 
efforts to improve the educational, recrea- 
tional and health facilities and practices 
of their community. 

To enable parents to make fuller use of 
specialized services for preserving the 
health—including the mental health—of 
their families. 

To provide parents with the soundest, 
most reliable knowledge of human growth 
—in such a way that it will lead to under- 
standing of themselves and of their chil- 
dren, and to the freedom, within this un- 
derstanding, to find their own unique solu- 
tions to our common human problems. 

We shall have to re-evaluate our goals 
and boldly allot our efforts and our re- 
sources to fulfill the promise to our future 
implicit in the resolutions and recommend- 
ations of earlier Conferences. 
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As adolescents move into young adulthood, their search 


for inner discipline must take account of many 
social climates—how will they respond? 


Young people look at society: 


three sketches and an exception 


L. is clear from all studies that young 
people are trying to cope with the bewil- 
dering prism of social realities that present 
themselves to their growing ego: the very 
different worlds that unfold as they fall 
in line with their social group. the be- 
wildering discrepancy between the Amer- 
ican credo, One Nation Indivisible, and 
the sharp divisions clearly visible as high 
school ends and the world outside opens. 

The struggling ego is searching—some- 
times with burning or hopeless intensity— 
for the “right” way, the sound and healthy 
way, for ideas and figures with which to 
identify. Has he the right to think of going 
steady with a girl who is of a different 
faith, or is he leaving the doctrine and 
discipline of his family and community? 
Has he a free choice, and how free is free? 

The youth of this generation have par- 
ticular difficulties with social identity, be- 
cause there is little with which they can 
identify. They are a little like somebody 
who comes to a grange supper and would 
like to help, except that there is nothing 
more to do; everything is all set. Adoles- 
cents of this generation and in this country 
are not really needed for vital social goals, 
as is the case in some younger country like 
Israel, for example. There are so many 
urgent social tasks—working on large irri- 
gation projects, rebuilding the land, pro- 
tecting the country—that, for Israeli adoles- 
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By Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


cents, individual thinking has merged with 
the social goals. 

Our own youth were more needed until 
recently: farms could not exist without thé 
help of the strong young men in their fam- 
and even further back, homesteads 
needed everybody, and a meeting that dealt 
with horse thieves or marauding outlaws 
had reality for young people—unlike a 
youth forum today that may discuss pos- 
sibilities of atomic war or recognition of 
China. 

There seem to be three ways in which 
adolescents react to the social climate, the 


ilies, 


first of which is not hard to understand, 
for the current generation of adolescents 
has not had so much direct contact with it 
as their older siblings and their parents or 
grandparents. Nevertheless, we 
tinguish those who avoid the social climate 
from others who defy it in their way and 
still others who try to cope with it quite 
consciously. How do they avoid the cli- 
mate? How do they defy or cope with it? 


can dis- 


This artic icle has been edited and condensed from 
a chapter in Adolescence and Discipline: a Mental 
Hygiene Primer by Rudolph M. Wittenberg, copy- 
right © 1959 by National Board of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and published by Associa- 
tion Press. Dr. Wittenberg is on the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research and a_psycho- 
therapist in private practice. He is the author of 
On Call for Youth. 





Indifference 


Avoiding the Social Climate. In this cate- 
gory we would find young people who have 
constricted their perception, their social 
vision to exclude the conflicting and com- 
plex elements of the social climate. These 
may be young people who prefer ‘play to 
work, immediate pleasure to waiting for 
more meaningful satisfactions. 

In their activities they would emphasize 
everything that lends itself to avoidance 
of social climate implications. In school 
they would not be interested in school 
politics, in accepting responsibility of an 
office, in planning activities with any 
groups. They may be poor students or 
good students; their intellectual ability 
would not necessarily reflect their avoid- 
ance of social climate. In practice, it is 
more likely that they would turn out to 
be average students. Their sole, or main, 
interests may be playing. They would not 
want to know about social or racial prob- 
lems. Even civic problems in their own 
community would not interest them. Eco- 
nomic facts would not mean much to them. 
Socially they would behave like very small 
children, concerned with shiny bumpers 
on a car or a dashboard, gadgets that move 
and seem new. 

Culturally their development would be 
on an equally primitive level: in their 
music they would prefer the first phase of 
musical development: rhythm—less con- 
cerned with melody and even less with 
harmony. They would be the rock and roll 
crowd, In their art they would prefer 
primitive mirroring of the world. In their 
literature, like very small children, they 
would prefer pictures to reading, since 
reading is dangerous from the point of 
view of social implications. Comic books 
are therefore preferred. Any stories should 
be free from social implications, unrealistic 
in setting, elementary in characterization 
and deal with primitive drives and im- 
pulses. As to small group identifications, 
they are more likely to belong to the mass 
activity crowd, where they are not sup- 
posed to have any identity. 


Numerically they probably represent 
the largest group of adolescents and since 
large numbers are of commercial interest 
they represent a tyne of consumer who is 
being served by a large industry. Being 
wooed by smart promotion campaigns on 
nation-wide mass media makes the avoid- 
ance group respectable and gives them a 
status of their own. Here then is a reward 
for immaturity which is self-perpetuating 
and has its own effect on social climate, for 
these adolescents are on the brink of mov- 
ing into adulthood and are beginning to 
form permanent attitudes and opinions. 
As individuals they have no identity; but 
as consumers, figures on a national sta- 
tistical chart, voters, representatives of 
large groups, they figure rather promi- 
nently and in turn affect the social climate 


which they hoped to avoid. 


Rebellion 


Defying the social climate. This is an- 
other definite group of young people who 
are coping with the difficulties of the social 
climate implications—by fighting against 
them in more or less open defiance and 
rebellion. Unlike the young people in the 
avoidance group, they are sophisticated, 
alert, informed. They have some percep- 
tion of what is going on in the outside 
world and they don't like it. They are the 
rebels, the ones that like to criticize social 
injustice, racial discrimination, poverty and 
disease. Not infrequently they are fanatical, 
ardent and sincere. Much of their aggres- 
sion will be directed against real social 
problems, some of it will be irrelevant and 
fringe battles, some of it will be radical in 
the original sense of the word (radix)— 
putting their fingers on basic ills in our 
society. 

Their interests will be anything that is 
“socially significant.” They will be avant- 
garde in their taste, reading, art and music 
choices. Their interest in the outside world 
is often a very reasonable rationalization 
of their own unresolved inner conflicts. 

They want to change the world, rather 
than themselves, and since everybody 
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agrees with them that the world needs 
changing, they frequently neglect their 
own inner growth and change by diving 
headlong into just social causes. Because 
they are so critical about their society, they 
are often equally hard on themselves, im- 
posing burdens on themselves that are too 
much for them to bear. Because they sense 
their own individual limitations and _ be- 
cause they have learned that social changes 
come about through large groups, they 
organize a great deal, forming various or- 
ganizations with great vigor and often 
deftness. 

As a group they are articulate, they like 
to argue and debate. Their thinking is often 
backed by facts with which they support 
their convictions, their feelings. They like 
to be considered highbrows and _ sophis- 
ticates and have little patience with “old- 
fashioned” teachers, parents, advisers. Be- 
cause they are in the minority and in the 
opposition they are usually on the de- 
fensive and try to be good students, just 
because they seem pretentious and “know 
better” most of the time. 

In their reading they frown on anything 
that does not deal primarily with social! 
themes, but are willing to make concessions 
to purely humanistic thoughts as long as 
they are strictly in conformity with the 
social world as they see it. If in doubt, 
they take change over status quo, includ- 
ing the existing social order, styles, ac- 
cepted values, plays, movies, stars and 
opinion leaders. They almost go by the 
formula: if they—the supporters of the so- 
cial climate—are for it, they—the defiers of 
the climate—are against it. Their world is 
quite simple: black or 
white, good or bad. Their values are sharp 
and, for all their sophistication and aware- 
ness, oversimplified and primitive. Because 
they know this, they have occasionally 
made a cult of being primitive—i.e. “close 
to nature,” or close to the “basic” elements 
of humanity and far removed from the un- 
desirable civilization around them. 

This group is anchored both in the psy- 
chological needs of their members and the 


right or wrong, 
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social conditions which surround them. 
They exist naturally although they are not 
always heard or seen particularly when the 
social climate restricts criticism, sharp dis- 
agreements such as in police states, dic- 
tatorships or—during phases of national 
fears—in a democracy. But whether they 
can be heard or seen or not, they exist in 
any society. 


The conformers 


Coping with the social climate. The aim 
of this group was to accept the social cli- 
mate and fit into it. This means the adjust- 
ment was accomplished at the cost of iden- 
tity. With the tendency to conform, to 
belong, to follow a leader, something in- 
side themselves had to be given up. This 
group is making the most of the social 
climate. They are not disinterested in the 
social and economic conditions around 
them, nor are they concerned with bring- 
ing about changes except by majority move- 
ments. They do not want to be caught in 
any opposition to the status quo nor do 
they want to be considered uninformed 
or careless. They are essentially trying in 
every possible way to accept what they 
see around themselves, to defend it against 
criticism or attacks and rather to idealize 
it. Change is basically threatening to them, 
and their main stock is reliance on what 
they have known. 

The group that has learned to cope with 
the social climate is not relying on avoid- 
ance but on “reasonable” explanations of 
what they have perceived is wrong and 
on a protective device which enables them 
to function with a partial awareness of 
the climate. They can discuss the social 
and economic situation outside themselves 
and they are informed of what is going 
on, but they protect themselves from mak- 
ing connections between events which 
might make them panicky or turn them 
into avoiders or defiers. They will view 
events without facing cause-and-effect re- 
lationships, but take each event or issue 
by itself. This gives them the illusion that 
they are sticking to the facts and are not 





going off halfcocked. They always feel 
that they are on solid ground. 

They have put blinders on their percep- 
tion and on their identity development. 
They have managed to eliminate perspec- 
tive from their perception, do not want 
to know why things are as they are but 
face them as they are, one by one. For 
example, they may recognize that labor 
unions have something to do with wages 
and economic conditions, but they will not 
see what this has to do with election of 
public officials or politics. 

They will read history or literature which 
deals more with the intrapersonal problems 
than the environmental ones, giving pref- 
erence to noncontroversial issues wherever 
possible. Traditional approaches to music, 
art or any other creative expression are 
preferred. They tend to be on the dog- 
matic side, perhaps insist on the letter of 
the law, emphasize traditional values as 
epitomized by the family, the church, pa- 
triotic pronouncements. Their judgment is 
cautious, even timid; and from this group 
comes the youth which has frequently been 
described as too quiet, too timid, too con- 
servative. They are the young people who 
settle for a safe and dull desk job in favor 
of an adventurous and less certain career, 
for an early and safe marriage in favor 
of many different relationships of uncer- 
tain outcome. 

When the social climate is heavy with 
restriction, fear and uncertainty, this group 
may be larger than at times of relative 
security. Surveys seem to indicate that it 
is now on the increase in numbers. 


Social climate and self-image 

In sketching the three ways in whieh 
young people may react to the social cli- 
mate we had to oversimplify two significant 
aspects: the fact that nobody, and particu- 
larly no adolescent, can be fitted into a 
category but, more important, the fact that 
there are many social climates, just as there 
are many geographic ones. It all depends 
on where you are and who you are. 

The exceptions to the characteristic be- 
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havior of indifference, defiance and con- 
formity are by themselves another cate- 
gory, which cuts across all groups and 
classes: the restless searchers who are 
sometimes the black sheep in their own 
families; the exceptionally gifted young 
people who do understand the world into 
which they were born, perhaps intuitively, 
perhaps with their own gift of perception. 
Defying all rules of their social climates 
they have — throughout history — broken 
through the barriers and come forth with 
startling ideas, creative works of poetry 
and music, science and the world of letters. 
We do not know how much of their con- 
tribution to mankind was motivated by 
compassion, how much by a_ powerful 
urge for self-realization. The spark of 
genius was to be found in their lives, and 
some of their elders were wise enough to 
see it. 

How much is the traditional Wanderlust, 
the drive to see the world, the urge to 
discover new cultures—how much is this 
an attempt to get away from unresolved 
inner conflicts? How much is it a search 
for a better world, for sounder social cli- 
mates than the ones they have been ex- 
posed to? Should the high school students 
of Elmstown stay in the social channels 
predetermined by their class and their 
culture? Should they carry on the tradi- 
tion of their elders? Should they defy the 
status quo? 

Increasingly, as adolescents move into 
young adulthood and become the adults 
of tomorrow, the concept of inner discipline 
comes to mean not only doing what par- 
ents, teachers and ministers have expected 
of “me,” but what my self-image deter- 
mines. The awareness of the many social 
climates has been taken in the orbit of the 
growing ego and will lead to new answers. 
Where is the borderline, the boundary be- 
tween adjustment and conformity, between 
realism and opportunism, between license 
and freedom? 

This too is part of the search for dis- 
cipline, for an inner balance and an outer 
order, for self-direction and universal un- 
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derstanding, for peace of mind and peace 
on earth. 

With the ego growing sturdier, the young 
adult is now lining himself up against the 
social climate in which he finds himself. 
If he has been respected he will begin 
truly to respect others. He may find the 
status quo unsatisfactory and make con- 
structive and aggressive efforts to change 
it. The discovery will be painful many 
times and seem too difficult. He may draw 
the blinds and remain in social isolation. 
He may look out and he may get ready 
to participate. This process of finding his 
place in the world outside, with his con- 
stitution and personality, with his culture 
and class background—this process is the 
formation of self-image: the kind of per- 
son I want to be. This is perhaps the most 
trying task for the ego in the long struggle 
for inner balance and discipline. 

Discipline in a democracy must mean 
more than such negative values as keeping 
youth off the street, or holding them on the 
straight and narrow path. We have enabled 
them to get along well enough to make a 
living, we have yet to help them to learn 
how to live fully, to live in a rapidly 
changing world where the next continent 
is only hours away from our doors, and 
planets are coming into reach of man. Dis- 
cipline will have to mean an all-inclusive 
concept of world citizenship, where sound 
self-interest and compassion for others are 
so balanced that it becomes synonymous 
with love. 
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Parents and teenagers: 


differing perspectives 


By Robert D. Hess 


elt to answer the questions, “Who 
am I? What do I do? What do I want to 
be?” is basically the task of adolescence— 
a conflict in which the young person must 
come to terms with himself and his capa- 
bilities, commit himself to a career and 
an occupation and to an individual way of 
looking at himself and relating to others. 
At heart, it is the highly personal job of 
growing up, and teenagers must deal with 
it by themselves—no one, not even their 
parents or the closest friends—can be of 
much help. 

At the same time, the values and _atti- 
tudes he absorbs, the expectations of his 
parents and friends, teachers and com- 
munity all help to shape the final image 
a youngster creates. Moreover, to be suc- 
cessful, he must win his society's ap- 
proval. Achieving identity, then, is really 
a mutual process—an individual’s commit- 
ment to a personal pattern of inner and 
outer life—and the community's acceptance 
of him as a unique but recognized and re- 
spected member. 

Whether it’s a matter of late hours or 
homework, “going steady,” or the “crowd,” 
politics or a job, the adolescent's attempts 
to assert his individuality notoriously lack 
grace; perhaps inevitably (and sometimes 
quite accurately) he may seem to his par- 


Parents and teenagers seem to agree 
in their views of adolescents—why, then, 
do they misinterpret and mistrust each other? 


ents rebellious or rejecting. In part, how- 
ever, the traditional parent-child conflict 
of this period stems from the apparently 
contradictory responsibility of parents to 
provide both “growing room” and guid- 
ance: on the one hand, to protect the ado- 
lescent, limiting his behavior for his own 
(and the family’s) best interests, and, on 
the other, to help him move toward inde- 
pendence and the right to make his own 
decisions and even mistakes. 

As the teenager begins to assume au- 
thority over his own life that his parents 
had previously held, the contradictions 
are apt to become more troublesome. The 
boundaries become even less certain, the 
question, “Just how much freedom is man- 
ageable?” more perplexing for parents and 
teenagers alike. And behind these uncer- 
tanties lies an important fact: the difference 
in the way parents and teenagers look at 
life and at adolescent behavior. The two 
generations are absorbed with different 
problems and thus tend to misunderstand 
and misinterpret each other. 


Robert D. Hess is Chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development at the University of Chicago. 
The research project he reports here was con- 
ducted at the University with the support of its 
Social Science Committee. 
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In a project supported by the University 
of Chicago’s Social Science Committee,* 
my colleagues and I recently had a chance 
to take a close look at these differences in 
outlook and approach. In personal inter- 
views and a series of written questions, we 
tested some thirty-two adolescents and 
their parents on their attitudes towards 
“teenagers in general” and “adults in gen- 
eral.” Asking the youngsters (whose ages 
averaged a little over fifteen-and-a-half 
years ) first to describe themselves and their 
parents, we then asked them to mark the 
questionnaires as they thought most par- 
ents would fill them out. For parents, we 
repeated the procedure, asking them to 
estimate the response of most teenagers. In 
this way, we not only discovered the gen- 


eral attitudes these youngsters and their 


parents held about adolescents and adults 
but—what was more revealing— the atti- 
tudes each thought the other held about 
himself and his friends. 


For parents: a high rating 

To a surprising degree, the two groups 
agreed in their general descriptions of teen- 
agers. Both described the youngsters in 
moderately favorable terms; both gave 
them credit for a fair degree of responsi- 
bility and judgment; yet both also made 
it clear that teenage behavior fell consider- 
ably short of adult standards. In fact, a 
quick glance at these findings would sug- 
gest that American parents and teenagers 
had achieved a remarkable harmony. 

Yet when we compared these descrip- 
tions with the predictions of how the other 
group felt about adolescence, a less peace- 
able picture emerged. The vast majority of 
parents had predicted that most of the 
youngsters would describe themselves in 
highly positive terms, overestimating their 
capabilities and maturity: yet their teenag- 
ers seemed certain that parents would un- 
derestimate adolescents and _ disparage 


“The Status of Adolescents in American Society: a Problem 
in Social Identity,”” by Robert D. Hess and Irene Goldblatt. 
Child Development, Vol. 28, No. 4, December, 1957. 
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them. In one way or another, the youngsters 
“Adults don’t trust 
us—they think we’re much less mature than 
we really are.” 


seemed to be saying, 


At the same time, the par- 
ents were saying, “Teenagers think they're 
much more mature than they really are.” 

The findings showed, however, that on 
some questions (seriousness, reliability, 
morality, for example) parents actually had 
given more credit to the teenagers than 
the youngsters gave themselves—and, on 
the whole, were within a few points of the 
teenagers’ own self-evaluation. More strik- 
ingly, perhaps, on every item tested, the 
teenagers rated parents far higher than 
the parents rated themselves. 


What does teenage behavior mean? 

How then did such an apparent failure 
in communication and understanding come 
about? If parents and teenagers really 
agreed on a favorable—but moderate and 
realistic—appraisal of adolescents, why did 
they so completely misinterpret and mis- 
trust each other’s motives? 

An important answer may lie in the very 
different meaning that teenage behavior has 
for the two generations. In one telling in- 
stance in our interviews, for example, we 
discovered that both the youngsters and 
their parents felt that double-dating was 
definitely preferable to single-dating in the 
teen years. But when we asked why, the 
difference in the replies was startling. 

For the parents, double-dating was a 
safeguard: youngsters on double-dates were 
less likely to “neck” or “pet” or “get into 
trouble.” But the teenagers, we learned, 
had more immediate problems in mind. 
As one youngster put it, “With four people 
together on a date, there’s nearly always 
someone who can find something to say!” 


Differing perspectives 


It would be misreading the evidence 
here to conclude that these parents were 
all too ready to “think the worst” of their 
youngsters. The gap between the two an- 
swers seems to be part of the nature of the 
differences between generations, the differ- 





ing perspectives of the experienced and the 
novice. 

Taking for granted the social ease ac- 
quired over three or four decades, a parent 
is apt to forget the very real tensions and 
embarrassments of the early dating years. 
At the same time, his experience makes him 
acutely aware of the long-range conse- 
quences, the hazards and problems facing 
adolescents. In addition, he faces the com- 
plex problem of reconciling the conflicting 
demands of his own needs as a parent, 
his child’s need to grow and mature, and 
the demands and standards of society. 

The teenager, on the other hand, is typi- 
cally absorbed with the immeciate prob- 
lems of moving toward adult responsibility 
and maturity. He still lacks the experience 
to easily judge the long-range consequences 
of impulsive behavior. The need to prove 
to himself and others that he is adequate 
and competent, “grownup,” “popular” or 


“cool” is too pressing, too compelling to 
admit any long-range view. Paradoxically, 
too, his awareness of a real and consider- 
able gap between his own level of maturity 
and that of adults often brings him into 
conflict with adults—for he is likely to dis- 
guise his feelings of immaturity with 
bravado. 

Almost inevitably, then, the two genera- 
tions bring a widely differing perspective 
to teenage problems. As the adolescent 
attempts to redefine himself, to move to- 
ward autonomy and establish an adult 
identity, his tendency to overestimate adult 
competence may prove a useful spur. But 
his feeling that adults devalue his achieve- 
ments and deprecate his efforts can only 
hold him back. So long as teenagers mis- 
takenly believe that adults seriously un- 
derrate them, it will have a significant im- 
pact upon their behavior and complicate 
the task of learning and internalizing adult 
roles. 


Gold is where you find it 
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Love begins in adolescence 


By Edgar Z. Friedenberg 


Since tenderness is fired by sexuality and 
expresses a primarily sexual feeling, adults are 
not astonished that it should appear very 
strongly in the emotional spectrum of adoles- 
cence. But we are inclined to underestimate 
the power and the human value of adolescent 
love. For one thing, it frightens us and some- 
times makes us more envious than we know. 
For another, we live in a culture which senti- 
mentalizes children and therefore tends to lose 
sight of the contrasting capacity for tenderness 
that adolescence brings. Finally . . . we regard 
many of the things and persons beloved by 
adolescents, including other adolescents, with 


~~, 


scorn and utter contempt and so disregard the 
feeling they arouse. Adolescents tend to be 
passionate people, and passion is no less real 
because it is directed toward a hot-rod, a com- 
mercialized popular singer, or the leader of a 
black-jacketed gang. Our exploitive mass cul- 
ture makes it terribly hard for youngsters to 
find or even to identify appropriate objects for 


These excerpts have been taken from The 
Vanishing Adolescent by Edgar Z. Frieden- 
berg, copyright © 1959 by Beacon Press. 
They are reprinted by permission of the 


publisher. 
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love; but it is the new power of adolescence to 
weave tenderness into the fabric of person- 
ality that produces a pattern of life not wholly 
cynical or expedient. 


Coilaren give of themselves freely and have 
much to give; their feeling and spontaneity 
are a constant delight to adults. But they hard- 
ly love even their parents, much as they need 
them and however comforting they find them. 
They see parents as an indispensable institu- 
tion, not as whole persons. This leads to af- 
fection, trust, and loyalty, Love is rounder and 
more precise. 

It begins, and begins with some intensity, 
in early adolescence. It begins in loving some- 
one other than oneself and finishes, if one is 
fortunate, in loving someone different from 
oneself — as different as man is from woman. 
The passionate attachments of early adoles- 
cence are between chums of the same sex. 
Whether anything sexual happens in the 
course of them is unimportant, unless someone 
steps in and makes it important. Indeed, it is 
largely a matter of definition, though some of 
the feelings these youngsters arouse in each 
other are certainly erotic. 

Sullivan attributes great developmental 
value to these attachments of early adoles- 
cence. Far from presaging homosexuality in 
later life, they are notably absent from the case 
histories of adult homosexuals—a finding ex- 
pressed also in somewhat different language 
some years ago by Lewis Terman in his study 
of Sex and Personality.* It is evidently much 
easier to lose oneself in dreams of golden 
youths if one lacks intimate knowledge of real 
boys of the kind that only another boy can 
share. Homophilic love, if not essential to ulti- 
mate heterosexual love, certainly tends to pave 
the way toward it and enrich it. 

It does so by restoring a measure of trust 
in feeling, and combining this with more pre- 
cise self-perception. Children and juveniles are 
self-centered; early adolescents, increasingly 
able to take others to heart, still find this 
easier at first if the other is not different 
enough to be threatening. Tenderness, when 
it is unfamiliar, makes us shy: and shyness 
dominates relationships with persons beyond 
our experience; if they are also shy, as girls 


*Lewis M. Terman and Catherine Cox Miles, Sex and 
Personality, New York: McGraw’ Hill, 1936, P. 320. 
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are in early adolescence, the friendship is 
likely to be stillborn. Between chums of early 
adolescence, only tenderness itself is strange. 

With love comes trust, which leads to mu- 
tual exploration and the confidence to accept 
intrusion. The feeling of chums in early ado- 
lescence for each other is usually their first 
experience of unconditional acceptance by 
another person. Once this is established, the 
two can learn about themselves from each 
other without the tension of the juvenile prov- 
ing ground. The learning goes deeper, pro- 
viding a warm and healing light by which old 
wounds are examined and old and crumbling 
defenses abandoned. 


Their job: to be real to each other 


This is a genuine therapeutic experience of 
unique value. Parents cannot help their chil- 
dren in this way, for they are too much in- 
volved in the situation which has brought 
about whatever damage has occurred; if it is 
severe, the children are quite aware that im- 
prudent self-revelation may lead to further 
pain and rejection. Children and juveniles can- 
not help each other in this way; their rela- 
tionships are too ambivalent and too incom- 
plete.j But Tom, at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, can say to Dick: “Why do you always 
have to be such a big wheel?” or “You don’t 
really feel that way any more; you're just try- 
ing to make something out of it!” or “That 
was pretty stupid, what we pulled in school 
yesterday!” or even just “Well, if that’s how 
you feel about it, screw you, Bud!” And Dick 
will listen to Tom, when he could hardly af- 
ford to listen to anybody else. 

Dick does not have to compete with Tom; 
and he does not have to please him. Their 
commitment to each other has already been 
made, without any reservation or purpose of 
evasion. This is not to say that the friendship 
between them will run smoothly; it certainly 
will not and would be less useful if it did. 
Tom and Dick will fight and bear each other's 
wounds. Their job is not to be nice to each 
other, but to be real to each other. 

If they are, if there are no traumatic be- 
trayals or intercessions, Dick and Tom help 
each other very much. Each learns how good 
it feels to care about another person. Each 
learns much more about himself from the 
other; each learns that what makes the other 
supremely valuable to him is his difference 





from himself. Each confirms the other in 
masculine self-imagery; each is now ready to 
risk greater differences for the sake of even 
greater rewards. The focus of attention shifts. 
By this time, Dick and Tom are about ready 
to take Jane and Alice to a high-school dance, 
though for the first year or so they may all 
prefer to double-date. 

If Jane and Alice are also ready to be real, 
the exploration and self-definition which ten- 
derness makes possible continue in depth. Dick 
learns that his relationship to Jane is not a 
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Education for Child Rearing 
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New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
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This volume reports on a significant project 
to apply social science thinking and methods 
to a critical examination of American parent 
education as it has developed over the years, 
and to suggest fruitful areas for research. 
With welcome candor, Dr. Brim probes the 
assumptions underlying parent education, and 
their validity. For example, what is the basic 
nature of parent education? What does it as- 
sume about the influence of parents on chil- 
dren — and to what extent are its assumptions 
supported by scientific evidence? What as- 
sumptions does it make about the way par- 
ental behavior is determined? What are its 
aims — and how consistent are these aims 
with its assumptions? Similar questions are 
asked about content and method. Who is be- 
ing trained for parent education, and what 
are the problems and probable future trends 
in this area? The concluding section of the 
book presents a short history of the field. 

The method of the study consisted in mak- 
ing a critical review of the available scientific 
literature in the field, examining representative 


conquest but a process. As they become "men 
and women the process becomes more com- 
plex and richer; more is involved, more is con- 
structed, more is maintained. In mature love 
between adults the process of self-definition, 
and clarification of the meaning of life and 
of one’s place in it, continues and becomes 
more abstract. But the basis of this process 
remains courage to be oneself in all one’s im- 
perfection, sustained by a measure of uncon- 
ditional tenderness; and this is the basis on 
which Tom and Dick began it together. 


samples of teaching material prepared for par- 
ents and interviewing leaders of the outstand- 
ing agencies carrying on teaching and/or re- 
search activities in this area. 

The critical review of the basic literature is 
well done. The bibliography is extensive and 
the analyses point up many important prob- 
lems. In discussing the factors underlying par- 
ental behavior, for example, Dr. Brim takes a 
very comprehensive approach, identifying six 
major types or categories of factors. In the 
chapter on content he offers a well-docu- 
mented account of the shift away from teach- 
ing parents specific norms and rules to an ap- 
proach which offers information in the form 
of principles which parents can use to think 
their way through situations as they arise. 
These principles include information about the 
probable degree of confidence with which they 
can be expected to work. 

The section dealing with evaluating results 
presents an excellent analysis of the various 
studies in the light of scientific requirements. 
The chapter on training of personnel has a val- 
uable section on problems involved in future 
development. Throughout the book there are 
numerous and valuable suggestions on ques- 
tions that must be examined. 

The author’s view that education is con- 
cerned only with conscious processes (as dis- 
tinguished from therapy, and unconscious 
processes) may account for the small amount 
of attention he gives to teacher-pupil relations 
in the educative process — an area that has 
received considerable attention in parent edu- 
cation. Many readers may disagree with him 
here, and it is probable that the question of 
the extent to which unconscious factors are 
affected by educative procedures will have to 
be resolved by careful research. 
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One further point: it is important to recog- 
nize that social science includes many disci- 
plines, among them sociology, anthropology 
and psychology. Dr. Brim’s analysis could well 
be extended to include more of the thinking 
from educational or developmental psychology 
as it applies to those determinants of parental 
behavior affected by experience. The phrase, 
“Education in Child Rearing,” may appear 
self-explanatory and harmless, but when we 
replace it with “To educate a parent to guide 
a child” we make a vital point clearer: the im- 
portance of understanding how the human 
personality operates to an effective guidance 
relationship. 

In our culture there is evidence that by the 
time they are ready to assume parenthood, 
most people already have developed a more 
or less arbitrary judgmental way of dealing 
with others. This attitude has given consider- 
able difficulty in parent education. If it must 
be unlearned and replaced by an orientation 
that proceeds from “attempting to understand 
before one judges,” then the question arises: 
Is parent education proceeding logically if it 
allows the arbitrary judgmental orientation to 
continue to develop? Parent education does 
not operate in an educational vacuum. 

But this is merely saying that the task which 
Dr. Brim undertook is most complex as well 
as most important. This analysis of parent ed- 
ucation is a very significant contribution to the 
field and Dr. Brim, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and the Child Study Association deserve 
high praise for having undertaken it. This book 
should be in the hands of all those engaged 
in practice and research in the various areas 
that are concerned with how man gains in- 
sight into the development of the human per- 
sonality and how he leams to use this insight 
in guiding his own development. 


Racpu H. OJEMANN 


Father to the Child: Case Studies of the 
Experiences of a Male Teacher with Young 


Children 
By Everett S. Ostrovsky 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. $3.75. 
It might be interesting to survey the num- 
ber of parents who blithely assume that the 


early education of their offspring will be 
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placed solely in the hands of women. On the 
premise that very few people (whether lay- 
men or professionals) are aware of the value 
that a “school master” can have in the nursery 
and elementary years, Everett Ostrovsky has 
written a most provocative plea for the rein- 
statement of the male as teacher of the young. 

The coming of an industrial society, the 
phenomenon of commuting fathers and other 
forces in modern life have tended to minimize 
male influence on child rearing. To re-empha- 
size the importance of the role of the father 
in the life of the developing child, Dr. Ostrov- 
sky reports his observations (through case his- 
tories) of children, who to varying degrees, 
were deprived of their father’s presence. The 
author’s thesis is that inadequate male influ- 
ence can limit and inhibit the child’s emotional 
growth, often producing serious psychological 
disturbances. The children reported in these 
case studies are all four- and five-year-olds 
observed in a school situation, and it is through 
their dramatic play that Dr. Ostrovsky pin- 
points the difficulty created by male-female 
imbalance in their lives. (It should be noted 
here that Dr. Ostrovsky himself taught nurs- 
ery school, and was awarded his doctorate in 
child psychology under Jean Piaget.) 

It is always the vitality of the characters 
themselves that make a book lively reading, 
and the children who inhabit these pages are 
intelligent, normal youngsters whose progress 
has been recorded over the period of a year. 
There were various reasons for their need of 
Dr. Ostrovsky. Absence or weakness of the 
male parent, divorce and death were factors 
influencing the attitudes of the children to- 
ward others. Most parents are aware of the 
need for balanced family relationships, but 
for those who have lost sight of this need, 
these case histories may bring to light behavior 
in their own children that was previously hard 
to interpret. 


Thank You, Dr. Lamaze: A Mother's Ex- 
periences in Painless Childbirth 


By Marjorie Karmel 


New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1959. $2.95. 


Although the “natural childbirth” move- 
ment has had startling success in this country 
in recent years, a popular European variant, 
the Pavlovian or “psycho-prophylactic” meth- 





‘od, has received little attention. The method 
is based on the belief that, during labor, “con- 
scious activity leads to an inhibition of the 
reception of pain in the cerebral cortex.” The 
method was first developed in Russia and is 
now widely used (with some modifications) on 
the Continent. For interested American par- 
ents and obstetricians willing to overlook the 
book’s frequent excesses, this highly personal 
and enthusiastic account will prove both read- 
able and informative. 

Writing vividly of her experience under the 
direction of Dr. Fernand Lamaze in France, 
Mrs. Karmel describes in detail her prepara- 
tion for labor and delivery. Working closely 
with her physiotherapist, Madame Cohen, she 
carried out an intensive series of exercises in 
muscular relaxation designed to counteract ten- 
sions that may cause pain. Breathing exercises, 
to be used during the various phases of labor 
as an aid to the progress of delivery, were 
also part of the instruction. An ardent advo- 


cate of the advantages of remaining fully con- 
scious throughout labor and delivery, Mrs. 
Karmel writes with catching enthusiasm of the 
thrill of holding one’s baby the moment after 
it enters the world. 

In describing her later search for an obste- 
trician in New York City willing to undertake 
the necessary preparation for practicing this 
method, Mrs. Karmel offers a highly biased 
account of her dissatisfaction with members 
of the medical profession — both doctors and 
nurses. These sections of the book lend an 
overly subjective tone to what might have 
been an extremely helpful account of a tech- 
nique of childbirth which requires a good 
deal of preliminary training, but which the 
author finds superior to other current popular 
methods. 


BARBARA JAKOBSON 
for the Book Review Committee 


New books about parenthood 


and family life 


On family living 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. R. R. Bowker, 
1959. Paperbound. 190 pp. $2.00. A catalog of 
2700 books for youngsters from pre-school age 
through ninth grade, briefly described and ar- 
ranged by subject and grade level. Useful for 
teachers, librarians and parents as a guide to the 
best of the many and varied books for young 
people in the opinion of librarians and other 
experts on children’s reading. 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF MAR- 
RIAGE. By Henry A. Bowman. Westminster 
Press, 1959. 127 pp. $2.50. A Protestant inter- 
pretation of Christian ideals of marriage and 
how they may be achieved by young couples 
today. Using the New Testament as his frame 
of experience, Dr. Bowman realistically discusses 
the teachings of Jesus and the light they shed 
on such difficult questions as pre-marital or 
extra-marital sexual relations, contraception, 
divorce and interfaith marriage. Not a series of 
pat, doctrinaire answers. 


LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE: A Complete 


Reference Book to 2,266 American Colleges 
and Universities. By Clarence E. Lovejoy. Si- 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review Committee, 
Edythe First, Chairman 


mon and Schuster, 1959. 290 pp. $2.50. A com- 
prehensive guide to 2,266 American colleges and 
universities, including material on latest admis- 
sions requirements, physical features, degrees 
offered. Issued biennially—and very helpful. 


PRIVATE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS: The 
American Private Schools for Boys and Girls. 
Bunting, 1959, 12th Ed. 1059 pp. $7.50. Latest 
edition of this annually revised directory of in- 
dependent (private) schools for boys and girls. 
Contains descriptive articles on a large repre- 
sentative group of such schools, as well as a 
comprehensive geographical listing, naming the 
educational associations with which the schools 
are affiliated. Helpful preliminary guide. 


For those who work with parents and children 
COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH. By Mar- 
garet C. L. Gildea, M.D. Charles C. Thomas, 
1959. 169 pp. $5.00. Report on the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive mental health pro- 
gram in St. Louis designed to meet the great 
demands for services for children and parents. 
The conceptual framework that guided the de- 
velopment of services is described as well as 
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two of the main programs conducted: one, a 
school-centered service offering group therapy 
to parents whose youngsters show some degree 
of behavior disturbance; the second, a program 
to train lay leaders in conducting educational 
discussions with parent groups at single meet- 
ings or in a brief series of meetings utilizing 
films or plays. Leaders were trained for this 
specific limited type of program within a frame- 
work of full awareness of their potential — and 
limitations — for this kind of work. 


FAMILY AND CLASS DYNAMICS IN MENTAL 


ILLNESS. By Jerome K. Myers and Bertram 
H. Roberts. John Wiley, 1959. 295 pp. $6.95. 
A report on the second part of a research study 
on the influence of social class differences on 


the development, definition, manifestation and 

treatment of mental disorders. The authors re- 
* 

port that certain social and psychological syn- 


dromes are associated with social classes in the 
development of schizophrenia and psychoneu- 
rosis. For those working with parents and chil- 
dren, this book is perhaps most valuable for its 
material on differences in family life pressures 
in middle class and lower income groups. 
GATEWAY TO READABLE BOOKS. By Ruth 
Strang, Ethlyne Phelps and Dorothy Withrow. 
H. H. Wilson, 1958, 181 pp. $3.00. Helpful 
bibliography of easy-to-read books designed to 
attract and hold the interest of slow or re- 
tarded adolescent readers. Books are very briefly 
described and listed by subject. Magazines, 
newspapers, as well as simplified editions of 
classics are included. A valuable reference. 
GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASS- 
ROOM. By Gerald T. Kowitz and Norma G. 
Kowitz. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 314 pp. $5.75. 
Designed to increase teachers’ sensitivity to the 
whys of children’s classroom behavior, this book 
also offers many practical suggestions for ap- 
plying mental hygiene and child development 
principles in teaching. The authors advocate 
guidance training for all teachers who wish to 
close the gap between educational and child 
development theory and daily practice. A warm 
consideration of children’s total needs. 


THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE 


CHILD. By Jean Piaget. Preface by E. Cla- 
parede. Humanities Press, 1959. Third rev. ed. 
288 pp. $5.00. Revised edition of a ¢lassic 
study, first reported in 1926. Not easy to read, 
but well worth consideration by the serious stu- 
dent of child development. 


UNDERSTANDING HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


By Howard Lane and Mary Beauchamp. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1959. 492 pp. $8.00. Addressed to 
beginning teachers, this book also will be of 
interest to experienced educators and parents. 
Its distinguished author-educators bring vital- 
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ity and imagination to the story of “how a cell 
becomes a personality,” and grows to young 
adulthood. Learning and child development 
theory is applied to classroom problems in a 
practical, understandable way, and teachers are 
given suggestions for developing self-knowledge 
in their relationships with young people. Re- 
plete with anecdotal information and fresh, in- 
cisive observations about family life. 


On special subjects 
DECENTRALIZED CAMPING: A Handbook. By 


Lois Goodrich, Association Press, 1959, 256 pp. 
$4.75. Detailed information on organizing and 
running a summer camp for family-sized groups. 
A recognition of the kind of human relations 
that fosters growth in both child and adult 
pervades the discussion, whether the subject is 
pre-camp training for counselors, menu plan- 
ning or singing around the campfire. A book 
for camp directors that parents should read, too. 


HEARING, A HANDBOOK FOR LAYMEN. By 


Norton Canfield, M.D. Doubleday, 1959. 214 
pp. $3.50. This book should do much to cre- 
ate better understanding of deafness. Its material 
on early detection of deafness, early treatment, 
and on the psychological aspects of non-hear- 
ing is particularly useful. Includes a chapter on 
the special problems of deafness in children. 


THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY. Edited by 


Sheldon Glueck. Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 1183 
pp. $10.50, A large compendium of material on 
juvenile delinquency, some of it dealing with 
quite technical aspects. A great deal of the 
book, however, will be useful to social workers, 
teachers, and group leaders, in demonstrating 
how available community services may be put 
to use. The book also considers biological, so- 
cial, psychological and other causes of delin- 
quency, its prevention and relation to family life. 


YOUR FAMILY GOES CAMPING. By Doris T. 


Patterson. Abingdon, 1959. 160 pp. $2.50. 
Practical advice on taking the family — including 
baby —camping. Information on tents and 
sleeping arrangements, food, clothes, safety 
and games is included, along with a list of 
sources of information on camping sites in the 
United States — including Alaska — and Canada. 
Excellent for the old hand and the novice. 


YOUR GIFTED CHILD: A Guide for Parents. 


By Florence N. Brumbaugh and Bernard 
Roshco. Holt, 1959. 182 pp. $3.75. A guide for 
parents to help them identify, understand, and 
work with the gifted child at all ages. Included 
is a good picture of giftedness, a detailed dis- 
cussion of the child in the school and com- 
munity. The child’s physical, social and psy- 
chological and intellectual needs are recognized. 
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Every year more than fifteen hundred new books for children come off the 
presses. And every year mothers and fathers, uncles and aunts, teachers 
grandparents and all friends of children, want to select—not just books for 
children—but books for a Particular Child. Many find confusion in the pro- 


fusion. How to decide? 


Books of the Year for Children, a CHILD STUDY publication, is a guide 
through the maze. Here are three-hundred-and-fifty of this year's new titles 


selected not only for their literary merit but to meet the varied interests 


the different reading abilities, the changing needs of growing boys and girls. 


Here is something for every young reader—and for non-readers, too. 


This selected annual list is the product of critical reading, review and dis- 
cussion by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association. 
A voluntary group composed of thirty parents, teachers, librarians, booksellers 
and writers, the Committee meets weekly the year round. Its criteria have 
grown out of three and a half decades of unique service to those who care 
about children and what children read. 


To use Books of the Year for Children: 


—titles are grouped by age from preschool through early teens 

—within each age group are topical groupings and books especially de- 
signed for easy reading 

—books of outstanding quality are starred (*) 


Yet many books have a far wider appeal than categories can cover. What's 
right for the youngest listener. may be excellent, too, for a beginning reader. 
A ten-year-old may delight in a difficult book for thirteens—if it happens 


to be on a subject of special interest to him at the moment. 


Books of the Year for Children wil] therefore serve best those who go 
beyond the groupings and scan the entire list with that Particular Child in 


mind. 





Books of the Year for Children 


Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


Mrs. F. S. Straus, Chairman 
Josette Frank, Staff Advisor 


Collections 


Every Child’s Story Book 
Collected by Margaret Martignoni. Illus. by 
Gioia Fiammenghi. Watts, $3.95. A cornucopia 
of tales and verse from modern sources. (5-8) 
*A Ring of Tales 


Comp. by Kathleen Lines. Illus. by Harold ; 


Jones. Watts. $3.95. A distinguished volume of 
folk and fairy tales and verses. Fine pictures. 
(7-10) 

Wonder Tales of Seas and Ships 
Collected by Frances Carpenter. Illus. by Peter 
Spier. Doubleday. $3.50. Legends, myths and 
tales from the Seven Seas. (9-11) 

| Was Just Thinking: A Book of Essays 
Selected by Elinor Parker. Wood engravings by 
Clare Leighton. Crowell. $2.75. Selections 
from well-known masters of their craft, in a 
small volume to dip into and savor. (For ma- 
ture young readers ) 


Poetry and Verse 


Wide Awake, and Other Poems 
By Myra Cohn Livingston. Illus. by Jacqueline 
Chwast. Harcourt. $2.25. Varying moods in 
verses about the child’s world. (5-7) 
The Reason for the Pelican 
By John Ciardi. Illus. by Madeleine Gekiére. 
Lippincott. $3. Absurdities in verse to tickle 
the risibilities of the appreciative child. (5-7) 
The Little Naturalist 
By Frances Frost. Illus. by Kurt Werth. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.50, The joy and wonder of meadow, 
woods and streams and their small creatures, 
in poems by a sensitive nature lover. (8-11) 
*The Blackbird in the Lilac 
By James Reeves. Illus. by Edward Ardizzone. 
Dutton, $2.50. A rare collection of imaginative 
and evocative verses with a fine balance of hu- 
mor and sadness. (8-11) 
*The Looking Glass Book of Verse 
Compiled by Janet Adam Smith. Illus. by Con- 
suelo Joerns. Random. $1.50. A distinguished 
selection of fine verse chosen with perception. 
(10 up) 
Way of Knowing 
Selected by Gerald D. McDonald. Illus. by 
Clare and John Ross, Crowell. $3.50. An un- 
usual anthology including many less familiar 
poems, (11 up) 


*You Come Too: Favorite Poems for Young Readers 
By Robert Frost. Wood engravings by Thomas 
W. Nason. Holt, $3, A fine selection of poems 
that speak to us all, with pictures that match 
the wit and beauty of the verse. (12 up) 


*A Golden Treasury of Poetry 
Selected by Louis Untermeyer. Illus. by Joan 
Walsh Anglund. Golden Press. $4.95. A large 
book of many kinds of poems. (family book) 


Christmas 


*Nine Days to Christmas 
By Marie Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida, Vik- 
ing. $3.25. Happy and reverent story of a little 
girl in Mexico and her first pinata. (5-8) 

The Christmas Mouse 
By Elisabeth Wenning. Illus. by Barbara Rem- 
ington. Holt. $2.95. How “Silent Night” came 
to be composed in an Austrian village church. 
Colorful yuletide pictures. (7-10) 

The Birthday of Little Jesus 
By Sterling North. Illus. by Valenti Angelo. 
Grosset. $1.50. A welcome reissue. (5-8) 

On Christmas Day in the Morning: Carols Gathered by 

John Langstoff 
Illus. by Antony Groves-Raines. Piano settings 
by Marshall Woodbridge. Harcourt. $3.25. Four 
traditional carols, verses and music in a mag- 
nificently illustrated book reminiscent of me- 
dieval illuminated manuscripts. (family book) 


For the Youngest: Under Five 
*Mother Goose: Nursery Rhymes 
Illus. by Esmé Eve. Grosset. $3.95, A wide se- 
lection, familiar and otherwise, in a handsome 
book. 
Counting Rhymes 
Pictures by Art Seiden. 
Baby’s Mother Goose 
Pictures by Alice Schlesinger. 
Grosset. $1.50 each. Familiar rhymes in two 
sturdy cardboard books for baby’s handling. 
Brown Cow Farm 
By Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday. $2.50. Soft, 
beautiful pictures of farm creatures help a 
child count to one hundred. 
At Our House 
By Lois Lenski. Walck. $2.25. All the things 
that go on in a family, in jolly pictures and 
thymes set to simple music. 


$1 





My Red Umbrella 
Written and illus. by Robert Bright. Morrow. 
$2. A tiny girl’s umbrella proves a veritable 
Noah’s ark on a rainy day, sheltering all the 
friendly animals. 

*Look Out the Window 
By Joan Walsh Anglund. Harcourt. $1.95. De- 
lectable small pictures tell what you see as you 
watch the world go by. 

The Little Bear's Mother 
By Carl Memling. Illus. by Eugene Fern. Far- 
rar. $2.75. Child-like go-to-bed story about a 
little girl whose play with her little bear shows 
all her wishful thoughts about mothering. 

The Birthday Present 

The Elephant’s Wish 
By Bruno Munari, World. $2. each. Two in- 
triguing look-and-see books with striking pic- 
tures, inviting young listeners to lift the flap. 

The Day Daddy Stayed Home 
By Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Doubleday. $2. 
All the happy things you do with Daddy when 
a big snow keeps him from going to work. 

Grandfather and | 
By Helen E. Buckley. Illus. by Paul Galdone. 
Lothrop. $2.75. Grandpa’s leisurely pace is just 
right for a little boy to explore the world 
around him. 


Flippy’s Flashlight 
By Corinna Marsh. Illus. by Dorothy Teichman. 
Dutton. $2.50, Grandma solves the problem of 
a small boy’s disappearing toys. 


Looking for Susie 
By Bernadine Cook. Illus, by Judith Shahn. 
Scott. $2.50. The whole family mobilizes to 
hunt for a little girl, but what a delightful sur- 
prise when they do find her! 

Jeanne-Marie at the Fair 
Written and illus. by Francoise. Scribner. $2.95. 
Enchanting pictures follow the adventures of 
a little girl, her doll, and her pet sheep. 

Scaredy Cat 
By Phyllis Krasilovsky. Illus. by Ninon. Mac- 
millan. $2. How a frightened little kitten be- 
comes a well-adjusted member of the household 
makes an endearing picture-story. 

Leopard on a String 
Written and illus. by Ann Kirn. World. $2.75. 
Amusing tale of a leopard lost from the zoo 
and a little boy’s simple expedient for bringing 
him back. 

The Little Donkey 
By Oleg Zinger & Ilse Windmiiller. Adapted by 
Frances Frost. Whittlesey. $2.50. A young don- 
key learns, by trial and error, how to be helpful 
on the farm. Delightful pictures. 

Animal Babies 
Photographs by Ylla. Words by Arthur Gregor. 
Harper. $2.75. A gifted photographer offers 
rare glimpses into animal family life. 


Ages Five, Six, and Seven 


*Do You See What | See? 
Written and illus. by Helen Borten. Abelard. 
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$2.75. Fresh and imaginative way to help a 
child see things from an artist’s point of view. 

Harold’s Circus 
Written and illus. by Crockett Johnson. Harper. 
$1.50. The familiar purple crayon now draws 
new delights for Harold and everyone else at 
the Big Top. 

Jane Likes Pictures 
Written and illus. by Elizabeth MacIntyre. 
Scribner. $2.75. Jane’s love of art leads her 
friends to discover that pictures are fun and 
easy to draw. The original and exciting illustra- 
tions will inspire readers to start drawing too. 

Pablo Paints a Picture 
By Warren Miller. Illus. by Edward Sorel. Lit- 
tle, Brown, $2.75. A small boy attracts a crowd 
who watch him paint until the rain sends them 
home. Novel pictures and a fresh idea. 

Lucy McLockett 
By Phyllis McGinley. Illus. by Helen Stone. 
Lippincott. $3. Rollicking verse and gay pic- 
tures about a forgetful little girl. 

The Moon Jumpers 
By Janice May Udry. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. $2.50. A special feeling of nighttime 
pervades this lovely picture-book of soft words 
and soft colors. 


The Happy Birthday Umbrella 
By David Cornel DeJong. Illus. by Harvey 
Weiss. Little, Brown. $2.75. A discarded um- 
brella becomes a festive gift when touched up 
by a small boy’s friends. 

Katy Comes Next 
Written and illus. by Laura Bannon, A. Whit- 
man. $2.75. Too-busy parents take time to re- 
pair their small girl’s doll, in an endearing 
picture story. 

*Madeline and the Gypsies 
Written and illus. by Ludwig Bemelmans. Vik- 
ing. $3.50. Our little French heroine now falls 
in with a traveling circus—again with this au- 
thor-artist’s inimitable pictures. 


Nicholas and the Fast-Moving Diesel 
Written and illus. by Edward Ardizzone. 
Walck. $2.75. Tongue-in-cheek tale of the hair- 
raising adventures of two small boys, with 
dashing illustrations. 


Lars-Peter’s Birthday 
By Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang 
Olsen. Abingdon. $1.75, Any young listener 
will recognize the feelings of this little Danish 
boy as he eagerly awaits his first bike. 

Nu Dang and His Kite 
Written and illus. by Jacqueline Ayer. Har- 
court. $2.75, Rhythmic tale of a Siamese boy 
who loses his kite and finds it back home. Un- 
usual illustrations, rich in detail. 

Voyage of the Sea Wind 
Written and illus. by Hetty Burlingame Beatty. 
Houghton. $3. A salty tang and the thrill of 
adventure in a satisfying tale of a boy’s first 
voyage aboard a sailing ship. Illustrations in 
fresh, vivid color. 





LOOKING 
GLASS 
LIBRARY 


A new series of books designed to 
make available to today’s children: 
reliable, attractive, inexpensive \ 
editions of great works of children’s”* 
literature which have been out ' 
J . ‘ si From E. Nesbit’s 
of print or difficult to obtain in Five Children and It, 
P ° illustration by J. S. Goodall 
bookstores. Whenever possible the series 
will use the original illustrations. 
Phyllis McGinley, W. H. Auden and Edmund Wilson 
are the consulting editors. 


The books measure 5 x 714, are hardbound in paper over boards, 
and feature as many as 300 black-and-white illustrations and 
four-color covers. ‘They are Smythe sewn. $1.50 each 

Here are the first ten titles. Others will follow shortly. 


FIVE CHILDREN AND IT THE PETERKIN PAPERS 

By E. Nesstr. Illustrated by By Lucretia Peasopy HALE. With the 
J. S. Goodall. 256 pages original illustrations. 256 pages 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK A BOOK OF NONSENSE 

By ANpREW Lane. Illustrated by Written and illustrated by 

Reisie Lonette. 448 pages Epwarp Lear. 352 pages 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN ee Le 


By Georce MACDONALD. Illustrated by sae Baty coe 1 Secrrn. lustrated 
Arthur Hughes. 288 pages ‘ SB cag wchenenge girs " 


by Consuelo Joerns. 386 pages 

MEN AND GODS THE HAUNTED LOOKING GLASS 

By Rex Warner. Illustrated by 12 ghost stories chosen and illustrated 
Edward Gorey. 288 pages by Epwarp Gorey. 320 pages 

WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN THE LOST WORLD 

Written and illustrated by By ArtHur Conan DOYLE. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 224 pages Illustrated by Gil Walker. $20 pages 


LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY © Distributed by Random House 





The Little River 
By Ann Rand, Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harcourt. $2.95. Beautiful picture book gently 
follows the river as it flows from mountain to 
sea. 

Minette 
By Janice. Illus. by Alain. Whittlesey. $2.25, A 
dignified French cat is the heroine of this witty 
story. Irresistible illustrations. 

Norman the Doorman 
Written and illus. by Don Freeman. Viking. $3. 
Mice and people are well characterized in a 
city story full of action and humorous pictures. 

*The Five Rollatinis 
Written and illus. by Jan B. Balet. Lippincott. 
$3.50. The youngest of a circus equestrian 
troupe solves his problems to the satisfaction of 
all. Exciting modern illustrations. 

The Snow Party 
By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. Illus. by Rei- 


ner Zimnik. Pantheon. $2.75. An unexpected 


blizzard brings a happy gathering to a lonely, 
isolated couple. 


Fine pictures. 

Kasimir’s Journey 
Verse by Monroe Stearns, based on a story by 
Marlene Reidel. Illus. by Marlene Reidel. Lip- 
pincott. $3. Brilliantly colored linoleum block 
illustrations highlight a small boy’s imaginary 
flight around the world. ; 

*Three Little Horses at the King’s Palace 
Written and illus. by Piet Worm. Random. 
$2.95. These ingratiating little horses are back 
again in a charming adventure where all ends 
well. Magnificent pictures in an out-sized book. 

Happy Birthday to You! 
Written and illus. by Dr. Seuss, Random. $2.95. 
The joyously zany verse and pictures of this 
unfailing author-artist describe the kind of 
happy birthday everyone wants. 

The Three Happy Lions 
By Louise Fatio. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Whittlesey. $2.25. An enterprising young lion 
finds just the right trade in this latest of the 
popular “Happy Lion” tales. 

*ubert’s Hair-Raising Adventure 
Written and illus. by Bill Peet. Houghton. $3. 
The hirsute difficulties of a woebegone lion in 
hilarious verse and pictures, 

*Otto in Texas 
Written and illus. by William Péne du Bois. 
Viking. $2.50. That fabulous giant dog in new 
exploits involving a millionaire, dinosaur re- 
mains, and oil rustlers. Marvelous pictures. 

Custard the Dragon 
By Ogden Nash. Illus. by Linell. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. The cowardly dragon now in a book of 
his own with pictures that convey all the au- 
thor’s delightful nonsense. 


For Beginning Readers 
“1 Can Read” Books 
Harper. $1.95 each. 


*Father Bear Comes Home. By Else Holmelund 
Minarik. Illus, by Maurice Sendak. 
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*Emmett’s Pig. By Mary Stolz. Illus. by Garth 
Williams. 
Last One Home Is a Green Pig. By Edith Tha- 
cher Hurd. Illus, by Clement Hurd. 
Julius, Written and illus. by Syd Hoff. 
Sammy the Seal. Written and illus. by Syd 
Hoff. 
Five lively stories, mostly about animals, in a 
series especially inviting re: aders to the next step 
beyond the primer. 

Tony the Pony 
By Lilian Moore. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
Whittlesey. $2.50. Attractively illustrated, sim- 
ple story of a pony in the zoo. 

The Little Brown Horse 
By Margaret G. Otto. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Knopf. $2.50. Slender story ‘of a colt and his 
barnyard friends with ende: saring pictures. 

*Fierce John 
By Edward Fenton. Illus, by William Peéene du 
Bois. Doubleday. $2. When young John decides 
to be a lion, Dad pitches in to help, Pleasant 
whimsy and delectable pictures. 

Peep-Lo 
Written and illus. by Jane Castle. Holiday. 
$2.50. A little giri’s adventure on the beach in 
a book invitingly printed and illustrated. 


Ages Seven, Eight, and Nine 
Fun and Fantasy 


*Seven Tales 
By Hans Christian Andersen, Translated from 
the Danish by Eva Le Gallienne. Illus. by Mau- 
rice Sendak. Harper. $3.50, Well-known and 
less familiar tales bv this beloved author in a 
handsome book with magnificent illustrations. 

*The Emperor's New Clothes 
By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated and 
illus. by Erik Blegvad. Harcourt. $3. A new 
translation, with de licately detailed pictures in 
a luxurious small book. 

Favorite Fairy Tales: Told in Germany 
Illus. by Susanne Suba. 

Favorite Fairy Tales: Told in England 
Illus. by Bettina. 
Both retold by Virginia Haviland. Little, 
Brown, $2.75 each, Well-known tales from the 
collections of the Brothers Grimm and Joseph 
Jacobs. Simply told, with inviting type and fine 
modern illustrations. 

The Blue Fairy Book 
By Andrew Lang. Illus. by Grace Clark. Ran- 
dom. $1. Enchanting, colorful illustrations en- 
hance a group of well-loved stories from a 
famous collection; surprisingly inexpensive. 

The Golden Touch 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illus. by Paul Gal- 
done. Whittlesey. $2.50. The familiar Greek 
myth of Midas enhanced by fine illustrations. 

There Once Was a King 
Written and illus. by Gwain Sexton. Scribner. 
$2.50. How the king learned his lesson, told in 
rollicking rhymes and pictures to match. 











| CAN READ 


Books 


ELSE 
HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


FATHER BEAR COMES HOME. Pic- 
tures by MAURICE SENDAK. 

SYD HOFF 
JULIUS. Pictures by the author, 


EDITH THACHER HURD 
and CLEMENT HURD 


LAST ONE HOME IS A GREEN PIG. 


MARY STOLZ 
EMMETT’S PIG. Pictures by GARTH 
WILLIAMS. 

SYD HOFF 


SAMMY THE SEAL. Pictures by the 
author, 
Ages 4-8 $1.95 each $2.19 each* 


Harper Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


All recommended in Child Study's 
annual listing of 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
FOR CHILDREN 














CROCKETT JOHNSON 
HAROLD’S CIRCUS. Pictures by the 
author. Ages 48 $1.50 

$1.84* 

THE MOON JUMPERS 


By JANICE MAY UDRY. Pictures by 
MAURICE SENDAK. Ages 4-7 5 


YLLA 

ANIMAL BABIES. Text by ARTHUR 
GREGOR. Ages 4-8 $2.75 
$2.73* 

GENE ZION 
THE PLANT SITTER. Pictures by MAR- 

GARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
Ages 48 $2.50 
$2.57* 

EVA Le GALLIENNE 
SEVEN TALES BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 
Pictures by MAURICE SENDAK. 

Ages 7 up $3.95 





A BROTHER 
FOR THE 
ORPHELINES 


By NATALIE SAVAGE CARLSON. Pic- 
tures by GARTH WILLIAMS. 
Ages 7-11 $2.95 


CANDITA'S CHOICE 


By MINA LEWITON. Pictures by HOW- 
ARD SIMON. Ages 7-11 $2.95 


THE CONTEST AT PACA 
By MARC SIMONT. Pictures by the au- 
thor. Ages 7-11 $2.00 
$2.19* 

JENNIE D. LINDQUIST 
THE LITTLE SILVER HOUSE. Pictures 

by GARTH WILLIAMS. 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 


FRED GIPSON 
RECOLLECTION CREEK. Pictures by 
CARL BURGER. Ages 10 up $2.95 

MEINDERT DeJONG 
THE MIGHTY ONES: Great Men and 
Women of Early Bible Days. Pictures by 
HARVEY SCHMIDT. Agesl0up $3.50 
THE BLACK SYMBOL 
By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHNSON. 
Ages 12 up $2.75 














*HARPERCREST Library binding net price 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Long-Nosed Princess 
By Priscilla Hallowell. Illus. by Rita Fava. Vi- 
king. $2. De elightful fairy tale with a moral: a 
a disposition is more attractive than good 
ooks. 

The Contest at Paca 
Written and illus. by Marc Simont. Harper. $2. 
Soldiers and students in a hilarious old Spanish 
folk-tale with matching pictures. 

The Valentine Cat 
By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard, Crowell. $3. Appealing picture story 
about a stray cat and a lovely princess who res- 
cues him from a sad plight. 
. Dawson Had an Elephant 
i. O. R. Work. Illus. by Dorothy Maas. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.75. Delightful whimsy in story and 
pictures about a most understanding elephant. 

The Littlest Witch 
By Jeanne Massey. Illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Knopf. $2.75. The littlest witch wins the race 
to the moon and receives a beautiful prize. 


Girls and Boys 
*This is Paris 
Written and illus. by M. Sasek. Macmillan. 
$3.50. Introduction to Paris in a beautiful pic- 
ture book with slight text. 
*A Brother for the Orphelines 
By Natalie Savage Carlson. Illus. by Garth 


Williams. Harper. $2.95. Keeping a boy found- 


ling in a girls’ orphanage in France presents 
some problems and a surprising solution, Out- 
standing illustrations. 

A Pony for the Winter 
By Helen Kay. Illus. by Ingrid Fetz. Farrar. 
$2.75. Debbie’s devotion to a pony on loan 
never falters despite the hard work. Pictures to 
delight the young horse-lover. 

Blaze and the Mountain Lion 
Written and illus. by C. W. Anderson. Macmil- 
lan. $2. Another adventure of Billy and _ his 
devoted horse, beautifully illustrated. 

*A Santo for Pasqualita 
By Ann Nolan Clark. Illus. by Mary Villarejo. 
Viking. $2.75. Moving story of an orphan girl’s 
search for her name saint, told in stirring verse 
and characteristic illustrations. 

Trovato 
Written and illus. by Bettina. Farrar. $3.50. 
What ensues when a kind-hearted English lady 
meets a homeless little Italian boy. Vivacious 
pictures. 

Reindeer Trail 
Written and illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan. $3.25. Beautiful pictures enhance 
the true story of a party of Laplanders who 
crossed the ocean with reindeer herds to help 
save Alaskan Eskimos from starvation. 

*The Pointed Brush 
By Patricia Miles Martin, Illus. by Roger Du- 
voisin, Lothrop. $2.75. A Chinese boy demon- 
strates respect for the power of learning in a 
delightful story with exquisite illustrations. 


Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro 
By Astrid Lindgren. Photographs by Anna Riw- 
kin-Brick. Macmillan, $2. Excellent photo- 
graphs combined with a simple, appealing 
presentation of family life in this East African 
land, 
Buffalo Kill 
Written and illus. by Gardell Dane Christian- 
sen. Nelson. $2.95. Fine illustrations blend with 
a rhythmic story of a great day in the life of 
. ee Plains Indians. 
Childhood of Great Americans 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1.95 each. 
Israel Putnam: Fearless Boy. 
By Augusta Stevenson, 
James Monroe: Good Neighbor Boy. 
By Mabel Widdemer. 
John Philip Sousa: Marching Boy. 
By Ann Weil. 
George Eastman: Boy Observer. 
By Jean Landers Henry. 
Four good new titles in this popular series of 
easy-to-read introductory biographies. 


For Easy Reading 


*How to Read a Rabbit 
By Jean Fritz. Illus. by Leonard Shortall. Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.50. Lovable story of a little 
boy’s affinity for rabbits, told and illustrated 
with reality and humor. 

The Whales Go By 
By Fred Phleger. Illus. by Paul Galdone. Ran- 
dom. $1.95. All kinds of fascinating informa- 
tion on whales. 

The Little Horse That Raced a Train 
By Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illus. by Wesley 
Dennis. Little, Brown. $2.75. Boy saves horse 
and horse saves boy from loneliness in an ex- 
citing, simple story. 

Big Rig 
By Bill and Rosalie Brown. Illus. by Peter Bur- 
chard, Coward McCann. $2.50, A clever mouse 
outwits a char pion truck driver and leads him 
to an exciting ‘escue. 

The Magic Mitt 
By Helen Kay. Illus. by C. L. Hartman. Hast- 
ings. $2.75. How Lewis earns his catcher’s mitt 
and wins a plece on the team. 

Billie 
By Esphyr Slobodkina. Illus. by Meg Wohl- 
berg. Lothrop. $2.75. The small tomboy blos- 
soms into a full-fledged ballerina in this per- 
ceptive story with effective pictures. 

The Youngest Artist 
Written and illus. by Eleanor Frances Latti- 
more. Morrow. $2.50. A gentle little-girl story 
set in modern Charleston. 

The Doll of Lilac Valley 
By Cora Cheney. Illus. by Carol Beech. Knopf. 
$2.75. A little girl, a doll, and a country auc- 
tion—an appealing story for little girls. 

The Really Real Family 


By Helen Doss. Little, Brown. $2.75. A story 





of adoption told from a child’s point of view, 
illustrated with photographs. 

A Feather Bed for Toby Tod 
By Katherine Reeves. Illus. by Grace Paull. 
Crowell. $3. Appealing pictures enhance this 
story of a boy who finally finds a home. 

The Big Fish 
By Barbara Greenough Johnson. Illus. by Mary 
Greenough Means. Little, Brown. $2.75. This 
exciting real-life story of a little boy’s adven- 
ture in the deep Canadian woods has warm 
family feeling. 


Ages Nine, Ten, Eleven and Twelve 
Myths and Legends 

*The Golden Treasury of Myths and Legends 
Adapted by Anne Terry White. Illus. by Alice 
and Martin Provensen. Golden Press. $4.95. 
Vigorous retelling of the famous Greek, Norse, 
German and Celtic tales of gods, heroes and 
men in a lavishly illustrated gift-book. 

Legacy Books 
Random. $1.50 each. 

The Trojan Horse. 
By Shirley Barker. 
Paul Bunyan. 
By Maurice Dolbier. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
By Anne Terry White. 
Robin Hood. 
By Orville Prescott. 
The Sword of Siegfried. 
By Katharine Scherman. 
The Gods of Mount Olympus. 
By Robert Penn Warren. 
The Voyages of Ulysses. 
By Clifton Fadiman. 
Famous stories in excellent retellings, well illus- 
trated, each in a single volume, attractively 
priced. 

Again Christophilos 
By Joice NanKivell. Houghton. $2.25. More 
folk tales, witty and wise, about the people of 
a small Greek village as seen through the eyes 
of a young goat-herd. 

*The Sunken City and Other Tales from Round the World 
By James MacNeill. Walck. $3. Unfamiliar folk 
and fairy tales culled from the four corners of 
the earth skillfully retold in an unusual book. 

The Lion’s Whiskers: Tales of High Africa 
By Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $3. Folklore from the nine major 
tribes of Ethiopia replete with wit and humor, 
and interwoven with personal experiences. 

The Tiger’s Whisker and other Tales and Legends 

from Asia and the Pacific 
By Harold Courlander. Harcourt. $3.25, Amus- 
ing stories from Eastern lands full of the sly 
humor and earthy wit characteristic of this au- 
thor’s collections, 

Andy Jackson’s Water Well 
By William O. Steele. Harcourt. $2.75. Rol- 
licking tall tale of a tall young lawyer in Ten- 
nessee. Gay pictures, 


DENISE and 
ALAIN TREZ 


Fifi 


A rollicking, madcap adventure 
on the Seine —the kind of in- 
spired nonsense that makes chil- 
dren roar with laughter. Story 
and pictures by the creators of 
Circus in the Jungle. Four-color 
illustrations on every page. 
Ages 4-8. $2.95 


ANN KIRN 
Full of Wonder 


Shows a child how to see the 
beauty of small objects in the 
world around him and to trans- 
fer that beauty into crayon rub- 
bings on thin paper. Printed in 
3 colors. Ages 5 up. $2.75 


CHRISTINE 
GOVAN 


The Year the - 
River Froze 4 g' 


All the tingling excitement of an 
unexpected cold spell in a small, 
close-knit community is re-cre- 
ated in this warm family story. 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


The story of a mustang mule 
with china-blue eyes whose sin- 
gleness of purpose made a mili- 
tary expedition up the Brazos 
River a howling success. Illus- 
trated by Robert Frankenberg. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


At all bookstores ( ) 
THE WORLD \~! 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





* 


“BEGINNER Books continue to be a breeze of fresh air, 
carrying along children who might otherwise be reluctant 
readers. The books are all lively and literate. I congratulate 
you on them.”—Ruth A. Sonneborn, BANK STREET COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION. Ages 6-9, $1.95 each 


ao 
NEW TITLES 
Cowboy Andy by Edna Walker Chandler, 
illustrated by E. Raymond Kinstler. (B 8) 
The Whales Go By 


by Frederick Phleger, illustrated by Paul Galdone. (B 9) 


Stop That Ball! 

by Mike McClintock, illustrated by Fritz Siebel. (B 10) 
Bennett Cerf’s Book of Laughs 

illustrated by Carl Rose (B 11) 


Ann Can Fly by Frederick Phleger, 
illustrated by Robert Lopshire. (B 12) 

You Will Go To The Moon by Mae and Ira Freeman, 
illustrated by Bob Patterson. (B 7) 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, Inc., Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


A new series of inexpensive editions of great works of 
children’s literature which have been out of print or diffi- 
cult to obtain in bookstores. Whenever possible, the original 
illustrations will be used. Phyllis McGinley, W. H. Auden 


and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 5 x 7%, 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustrations 
throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. 


Ages 8 and up. Coming Oct. 
Five Children and It by E. Nesbit (E 1) 
The Blue Fairy Book by Andrew Lang (E 2) 
The Princess and the Goblin by George MacDonald (E 3) 
Men and Gods by Rex Warner (E 4) 


Wild Animals | Have Known 
by Ernest Thompson Seton (E 5) 


The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale (E 6) 


oe 
A Book of Nonsense by Edward Lear (E 7) 
Looking Glass Book of V 
edited by Janet Adam Seth (E 8) 


The Haunted Looking Glass 
12 Ghost Stories edited by Edward Gorey (E 9) 


The Lost World by Arthur Conan Doyle (E 10) 
Published by THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


4 NEW TITLES 
l| All About the Jungle by Armstrong Sperry (A 29) 


All About Prehistoric Cave Men 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (A 30) 


All About the Ice Age by Patricia Lauber (A 31) 
All About Archaeology by Anne Terry White (A 32) 
Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 


New, annotated juvenile catalog available on request. 


$1.50 EACH 





A new series of exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, retold by 
famous storytellers of today. Printed in large, clear type 
and illustrated in color by outstanding artists. 

For ages 9 to 12. Sept. 


The Gods of Mount Olympus by Robert Penn Warren(Y 1) 
The Golden Fleece by John Gunther (Y 2) 
The Trojan Horse by Shirley Barker (Y 3) 


The Voyages of Ulysses by Clifton Fadiman (Y 4) 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 


by Anne Terry White (Y 5) 
Thor's Visit to the Land of the Giants 
by Nancy Wilson Ross (Y 6) 


The Sword of Siegfried by Katharine Scherman (Y 7) 
$1.50 EACH Robin Hood by Orville Prescott (Y 8) 

Paul Bunyan by Maurice Dolbier (Y 9) 

Cupid, the God of Love by Frances Winwar (Y 10) 


A new series for graduates of BEGINNER Booxs. Made up 
of simple words and simple sentences, they tell exciting 
stories or present exciting facts. They can be read by 
most third-graders, and will also be enjoyed by older 
brothers and sisters. Illustrated. Oct. $1.95 each 


EASY-TO-READ SCIENCE 
-— - Rocks All Around Us by Anne Terry White. (R 9) 
The Sun, The Moon, and The Stars 


by Mae and Ira Freeman. (R 10) 


In the Days of the Dinosaurs 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. (R 11) 


pa Books Simple Machines and How They Work 
by Elizabeth N. Sharp. (R 12) 
Rockets Into Space 


by Alexander L. Crosby and Nancy Larrick. (R 13) 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES 
Adventures at Black Rock Cave by Patricia Lauber. (R 7) 


Old Rosie, the Horse Nobody Understood 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. (R 8) 


5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson by Jonathan Daniels (86) 
The Battle for the Atlantic by Jay Williams (87) 


The First Transatlantic Cable 
by Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 
andmark The Story of the U. S. Air Force by Robert Loomis (89) 


The Swamp Fox of the Revolution 
by Stewart Holbrook (90) 


5 NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
Chief of the Cossacks by Harold Lamb (W 39) 
The Adventures of Ulysses by Gerald Gottlieb (W 40) 


William the Conqueror by Thomas B. Costain (W 41) 
Jesus of Nazareth by Harry Emerson Fosdick (W 42) 
Julivs Caesar by John Gunther (W 43) * 

Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Fun and Fantasy 


*The Borrowers Afloat 
By Mary Norton. Harcourt. $2.75. This well- 
loved family of diminutive folk leave their un- 
derground domicile and go a-voyaging. 


Magic or Not? 
By Edward Eager. Harcourt. $2.95. An adven- 
turous summer of near magic for four bouncy 
children. 

*Tom’s Midnight Garden 
By Philippa Pearce. Lippincott. $3.50. A 
strange and compelling fantasy of time and 
eternity. 

Denny and the Indian Magic 
By Lester Rowntree. Viking. $2.50. A sturdy 
white boy has fascinating experiences with an 
old Indian and his wild animal friends. 

The River at Green Knowe 
By L. M. Boston. Harcourt, $3. The giants of 
olden days come back to enchant the children 
of today in a story that will delight young book- 
lovers, 

*Secret of the Ron Mor Skerry 
By Rosalie Fry. Dutton. $2.50, Love and cour- 
age help a little girl find the seals who have 
cared for her lost brother on a remote Scottish 
island. 

Pippi in the South Seas 
By Astrid Lindgren. Translated by Gerry Both- 
mer, Viking. $2. The beloved little hoyden in 
new preposterous adventures displays her wit, 
strength and shrewdness. 

The Nine Questions 
By Edward Fenton. Doubleday. $2.95. Good 
triumphs over evil in this absorbing allegory of 
a young man’s adventure in searching for his 
birthright. 

“Adventures of Rinaldo 
By Isabella Holt. Little, Brown. $3. An old- 
fashioned knight has exciting adventures before 
he settles down to family life. 


Boys and Girls 


*Onion Sohn 
By Joseph kKrumgold, Crowell. $3. The ancient 
wisdom of an old and simple man helps a 
young boy grow to understand himself and his 
family. ~ 

Recollection Creek 
By Fred Gipson. Harper. $2.95. An adult fa- 
vorite rewritten for younger readers about boys’ 
adventures in the hill country of Texas not so 
long ago. 

*My Side of the Mountain 
By Jean George. Dutton. $3. Beautifully writ- 
ten story of a boy’s idyllic living “off the land” 
for a year in the Catskill mountains. 

Alaskan Hunter 
By Florence Hayes. Houghton. $3. The thrill- 
ing adventures of two courageous Eskimo boys 
on a long hazardous trip in search of food for 
their hungry families. 

The Honey Boat 
By Valenti Angelo. Viking. $3. Gracious, gay 
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story of an Italian family’s simple life in the 
country. 

The Children of the Marshes 
By Michel-Aimé Baudouy. Translated by Ger- 
ard Hopkins. Pantheon. $2.95. Absorbing tale 
of a boy’s maturing with a background of bull- 
raising and bull fighting in Spain. 

Musa, the Shoemaker 
By Louise A. Stinetorf. Lippincott. $3. The ad- 
ventures of a young boy in North Africa illu- 
minate remote places and bring to life a color- 
ful people. 

The Silver Sword 
By Ian Serraillier. Criterion. $3.50, A plea for 
peace and understanding in the story of a 
group of Polish children in the agonizing days 
of World War II. 

The Mysterious Schoolmaster 
By Karin Anckarsvird. Translated by Annabelle 
MacMillan. Harcourt. $3. Two courageous 
Swedish school children solve a mystery of 
vital importance to their homeland. 

A Valentine for Candy 
By Marian Cumming. Harcourt. $3. Texas of 
the “90's” in a warm, nostalgic tale of a lik- 
able New England girl. 

The Little Silver House 
By Jennie D. Lindquist. Harper. $2.75. A fall 
and winter filled with topsy-turvy good times 
in a Swedish-American community in New 
England. 

One to Make Ready 
By Elspeth Bragdon. Viking. $2.75. A twelve- 
vear-old girl has an exciting, bittersweet sum- 
mer getting ready to grow up. 

Straw Hat Theater 
By Mickey Klar Marks. Knopf. $2.75. An ac- 
tress’ small daughter has a wonderful time 
with a summer ‘tock company at Cape Cod. 

Candita’s Choice 
By Mina Lewiton. Harper. $2.95. A little Puer- 
to Rican girl finds that she can be happy in 
New York after all. 

Freckle-face Frankel 
By Leota Harvis Keir. Coward-McCann. $3. A 
tomboy finds it’s more fun to be a girl. 

Mary Jane 
By Dorothy Sterling. Doubleday, $2.75. The 
experiences of a young Negro girl entering a 
newly “desegregated” school in a perceptive 
story. 

The Promised Year 
By Yoshiko Uchida. Harcourt. $3. Story of a 
charming Japanese girl’s year in America, told 
with the flavor of both cultures. 

Coal Camp Girl 
By Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $3.95. Another in 
this author-artist’s realistic regional series. 

*The Girl from Nowhere 
By Hertha von Gebhardt. Criterion. $3.25. 
Compassion and insight illuminate this moving 
story of the new girl and her effect on the 
children who have always lived in the little 
street she comes to. 





Sal Fisher at Girl Scout Camp ae 
By Lillian S. Gardner. Watts. $2.75. Every girl's 
idea of a delightful summer. 

The Cheerful Heart 
By Elizabeth Janet Gray. Viking. $3. Mother, 
father, children and grandparents rebuild their 
good life together in a fine story of post-war 
Japan. 

Easy-To-Read 


David's Campaign Buttons 
By Catherine Woolley. Morrow. $2.75. Lively 
David learns about practical politics in a cam- 
paign to get a ball field. 

*Eddie and Lovella 
By Carolyn Haywood. Morrow. $2.95, Riotous 
humor when our old friend, the inimitable Ed- 
die, lends his parrot for a charity ball. 

Mike’s Island 
By Bianca Bradbury. Putnam. $2.50. Three 
lively, likable youngsters and their watery 
adventures. 

Red Eagle 
By Shannon Garst. Hastings. $3. Special diffi- 
culties are overcome by a lame Indian boy 
through faith in his people’s ancient beliefs. 

Lewis and Clark: Explorers to the West 
By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Abing- 
don. $1.75. Easy-to-read, exciting account of 
their important explorations, 

The Troublemaker 
By Irma Simonton Black. Knopf. $2.50. When 
a boy succeeds in training his noisy collie, they 
both enjoy their neighbors in a small city 
apartment house. 


Times Past and Famous People 


The Beast in the Cave 
By Mary Alice Philips. Watts. $2.95. A boy of 
Cro-Magnon times faces danger with a new 
kind of courage. 

Voyagers West 
By Margaret Alison Johansen. Washburn. $3.50. 
Erik the Red discovers Greenland, and his son 
Leif, the North American mainland, in an ex- 
citing tale of 10th-century Norse life. 

Alfred the Great: The Story of an English King 
By Mary Fitt. Nelson. $2.95. The life and times 
of this ruler, in which he emerges as “England’s 
greatest king.” Distinguished illustrations. 

The Crusaders 
By Walter Buehr. Putnam. $3. The crusades 
become real in this detailed, well illustrated 
account. 

Son of Charlemagne 
By Barbara Willard. Doubleday. $1.95. Charle- 
magne, great Christian champion, gentle hus- 
band and father and relentless enemy, in a 
story of his son who had to follow wherever 
he led. 

River Boy 
By Olive Price. Westminster. $2.95, A “store 
boat” on the Hudson is the exciting setting for 
a story of patriots vs. Tories. 


These 
WALCK Bocks 


are among those 
chosen by 
CHILD STUDY 
Magazine’s 
Children’s Book 
4 Committee as 
BOOKS OF 
THE YEAR FOR 
CHILDREN 


For the youngest 


At Our House 

A Read-and-Sing Book 
By Lots LENskKI. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


Nicholas and the 
Fast-Moving Diesel 


By EpwarD ARDIZZONE. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


For 8-io-12 year olds 


The Sunken City 
and other Tales from 


Round the World 
By JaMeEs MCNEILL. 
Illustrated. $300 


They Explored! 


By RuHopa Horr and 
HELMUT DE TERRA. 
Illustrated. $3.25 


For 12 and up 


The Lantern Bearers 
By ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


People and Power 
The Story of Three Nations 
By KATHARINE SAVAGE. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


The St Lawrence 
By WILLIAM Toye. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. 
101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 





Landmark Books. 
Random. $1.95 each. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. 
By Gerald Gottlieb. 
Julius Caesar. 
By John Gunther. 
William the Conqueror. 
By Thomas B. Costain. 
The First Transatlantic Cable. 
By Adele Gutman Nathan. 
Excellent new titles in this always popular 
series, 
North Star Books 
Houghton. $1.95 each. 
Washington and the Revolution. 
By Lynn Montross, 
Indian Wars and Warriors East. 
By Paul I. Wellman. 
Donald McKay and the Clipper Ships. 
By Mary Ellen Chase. 
Thoreau of Walden Pond. 
By Sterling North. 
Around the World with Nellie Bly. 
By Emily Hahn. 
Fine contributions on these subjects by out- 
standing writers, in volumes invitingly printed 
and beautifully illustrated. 
The Brave Riders 
By Glenn Balch. Crowell. $2.75. A Pawnee In- 
dian comes to manhood in a fast-moving story 
of the West. 
Black Gold at Titusville 
By Lavinia Dobler. Dodd, Mead. $3. The dra- 
matic discovery of oil in Pennsylvania is back- 
ground for this story of a boy working with 
Colonel Drake against disbelief and discour- 
agement. 
Cornelia: The Story of a Civil War Nurse 
By Jane T. McConnell. Crowell. $3. This true 
story of a young Quaker’s dedication to the 
care of Civil War soldiers presents a vivid 
picture of a war-torn country. 
Rebel Rider 
By Lee McGiffin, Dutton. $2.95. A young 
Southerner in the Civil War learns compassion, 
tolerance, and responsibility in the midst of de- 
vastation and death. 
Missouri River Boy 
By William Heuman. Dodd, Mead. $3. A cub 
pilot on an old-time river side-wheeler makes 
good in spite of Indians and a shallow river. 
Famous Horses of the Civil War 
By Fairfax Downey. Nelson. $2.95. Mettlesome 
horses as heroic as their famous riders. 


Corrie and the Yankee 
By Mimi Cooper Levy. Viking. $3. Touching 
Civil War story of a brave little Negro girl who 
saves a Yankee soldier under the shadow of 
Confederate patrols, 

*The Black Symbol 
By Annabel and Edgar Johnson. Harper. $2.75. 
A traveling medicine show, Virginia City, and 
copper mining—a fast-moving adventure tale. 
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Miss Charity Comes to Stay 
By Alberta Wilson Constant. Crowell. $3. Ex- 
citement, warmth and humor pervade this 
story of first settlers on Oklahoma’s Cherokee 
Strip. 

Willie Joe and His Small Change 
By Marguerite Vance. Dutton. $2.50. The 
youngest boy of a shiftless land-poor Southern 
family has the ambition, capacity for hard 
work and good fortune to get to Annapolis. 

Vasco da Gama: Sailor Toward the Sunrise 

On Foot to the Arctic: The Story of Samuel Hearne 
By Ronald Syme. Morrow. $2.75 each. Stirring 
stories of daring men and their explorations re- 
counted by an expert. 

Daniel Webster 
By Alfred Steinberg. Putnam. $2.50. Lively, 
challenging portrait which clarifies a confused 
part of our national history. 

Frederick Douglass: Slave-Fighter-Freeman 
By Arna Bontemps. npr a $3. Biography of 
the slave who rose out of serfdom to freedom 
and fame. 

America’s First Trained Nurse: Linda Richards 
By Rachel Baker. Messner. $2.95. Especially 
for the girls who are interested in nursing. 

Charles Dickens: His Life 
By Catherine Owens Peare. Holt, $2.75. Brings 
to life the great novelist who so vividly pic- 
tured the social conditions of his time. 

Bartholdi and the Statue of Liberty 
By Willadene Price. Rand McNally. $2.95. Life 
of the great French sculptor whose noble Sta- 
tue of Liberty “enlightens the world.” 

*The Voice of Liberty: Story of Emma Lazarus 
By Eve Merriam. Illus. by Charles W. Walker. 
Farrar, $2.95. The inspiring story of a young 
poet wh. fought for freedom. 

They Explored! Humboldt, Livingstone, Fremont, Hedin, 

Scott, Herzog 
By Rhoda Hoff and Helmut de Terra. Walck. 
$3.25. Exciting sketches of six explorers, with 
meaningful quotations from their writings. 


Animal Stories 


The Colt from the Dark Forest 
By Anna Belle Loken, Lothrop. $3. Norwegian 
farm life vividly portrayed in the story of a 
boy and the colt he found and nurtured. 
Wildwing 
By Phoebe Erickson. Harper. $2.75. An Indian 
boy wins the love of a wild colt in a heart- 
warming, exciting story. 
Old One-Toe 
By Michel-Aimé Baudouy. Harcourt. $3. Sus- 
penseful story set in the French woods involv- 
ing a crafty fox and a delightful young boy. 
Hunt the Mountain Lion 
By Gus Tavo, Knopf. $3. A boy and a colt 
stalk the lion that kills in a gripping story of 
authentic mountain life in the West. 
Gargantua the Great 
By James A. Ward. Morrow, $2.95. A delightful 
and affectionate pet turns into a dangerous 





monster in this true and tragic story of the 
famous gorilla. 


Ages Thirteen and Over 
Biography 

*Song Without End: The Love Story of Clara and Robert 

Schumann 
By Hilda White. Dutton. $3.95. The long and 
stormy courtship of two great musicians set 
against the background of 19th-century Europe. 

Blithe Genius: The Story of Rossini 
By Gladys Malvern. Longmans. $2.95. Presents 
the gay and courageous composer whose lovely 
operas still delight us. 

Doctor Paracelsus 
By Sidney Rosen. Little, Brown. $3.50. Absorb- 
ing career of the great pioneer who, despite 
great odds, advanced medical science in the 
field of diagnosis. 

*Pioneer Surgeon: Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
By Josephine Rich. Messner. $2.95. This sur- 
geon’s career in early America makes a fasci- 
nating story. 

*The Doctor Who Dared: William Osler 
By Iris Noble. Mesner. $2.95. Moving biogra- 
phy of the doctor whose intellectual honesty 
and warm humanity revolutionized medical 
teaching. 

The Discoverer of Insulin: Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
By I. E. Levine. Messner. $2.95. Life and ca- 
reer of the man who gave life to millions of 
diabetics. 

New Birth of Freedom: The Story of Abraham Lincoln in 

the White House 
By Virginia S. Eifert. Illus. by Manning De V. 
Lee. Dodd, Mead. $3. Completing a series on 
Lincoln, this centers on the last tragic and not- 
able years in the White House and on his 
family. 

| Mary: A Biography of the Girl Who Married Abraham 

Lincoln 
By Ruth Painter Randall. Little, Brown. $3.50. 
Forthright, honest story of the wife of the 
Civil War president and their marriage as it 
influenced his life and career. 

Discoverer of the North Pole: The Story of Robert E. Peary 
By Marie Peary Stafford. Illus. bv Walter 
Buehr. Morrow. $3. The agonizing discourage- 
ments and final triumph of this intrepid ex- 
plorer, whore voyages contrast sharply with 
today’s well-equipped expeditions. 

Tecumseh: Destiny's Warrior 
By David C. Cooke. Messner. $2.95, Chief of 
the Shawnee who dreamed of welding the In- 
dians into one mighty force to stem the white 
man’s invasion. 

Ashes of Empire: Carlota and Maximilian of Mexico 
By Marguerite Vance. Dutton. $2.95. The tra- 
gic, ill-fated attempt by the royal Austrian cou- 
ple to establish an empire in the new world of 
Mexico. 

The Billy Martin Story 
By Joe Archibald. Messner. $2.95. Vivid ac- 
count of one of the most interesting and con- 
troversial baseball players. 


*The Great Dissenters: Guardians of Their Country's Laws 
and Liberties 
By Fred Reinfeld. Crowell. $2.75. Inspiring 
story of six Americans whose vision ran counter 
to the current of their times. 


They Stand Invincible: Men Who Are Reshaping Our 
World 
By Robert Merrill Bartlett. Crowell. $3.50. De- 
dicated humanitarians of our contemporary 
world in brief biographies. 


Champions of Peace 
By Edith Patterson Meyer. Little, B own. $3. 
Chronolog‘cal biographies of fourteen dedicat- 
ed workers for peace, against the background 
of their various periods. 

Nine Who Chose America 
Compiled by the Editors of LIFE International. 
Dutton. $3.95. Brief biographies of immigrants 
who made unique contributions to the world 
in our American climate of freedom, 


Historical Stories 


Land of Foam 
By Ivan Yefremov. Houghton. $3.50. Vivid 
panorama of the ancient world seen through 
the eyes of a young Greek sculptor. 

The Sea Warriors 
By Herbert Best. Macmillan. $2.75. Enthralling 
yarn of justice and betrayal in Viking days. 

*The Lantern Bearers 
By Rosemary Sutcliff. Walck. $2.50. A superb 
story of the struggle between Romans and Sax- 
ons in ancient Britain. 

Perilous Pilgrimage 

Ride Into Danger 
By Henry Treece. Criterion. $3.25 each. Two 
first-rate adventure stories of the Middle Ages 
by an expert in that period. 

*Rangatira: A Polynesian Saga 
By Norman B. Tindale and Harold A, Lindsay. 
Watts. $2.95. Painstaking anthropological re- 
search is background for this fine tale of a 
group of sturdy villagers from Hawaii who go 
to settle in New Zealand. 

John Treegate’s Musket 
By Leonard Wibberley. Ariel. $2.95. A Boston 
apprentice grows up in turbulent pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. 

The Fur Lodge 
By Beverly Butler. Dodd, Mead. $3. A young 
Canadian goes on a hazardous trading expedi- 
tion during American Revolutionary days. 

Hi Jolly! 
By Jim Kjelgaard. Dodd, Mead. $3. Thrilling 
story of an intrepid Syrian whose destiny led 
him to America and the Camel Corps of Jef- 
ferson Davis. 


Adventure 
*Harrimau 
By Rudolf Voorhoeve. John Day. $2.95. A pro- 
fessional big game hunter writes excitingly 
about his contest with an unusual Sumatra 
tiger. 
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Sirga: Queen of the African Bush 
By René Guillot. Translated by Gwen Marsh. 
Criterion. $3.50. The vast, terrifying African 
jungle is background for a friendship between 
a lioness and a boy. 

Wild Pony Island 
By Stephen W. Meader. Harcourt. $2.95. A 
fourteen-year-old boy reluctantly moves to a 
North Carolina island ‘and becomes enchanted 
with its unspoiled wildness. 


Leap Into Danger 
By Leif Hamre. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian by Evelyn Ramsden. Harcourt. $2.95. Au- 
thentic story of two Norwegian air force pilots 
and their struggle for survival as they awaited 
rescue in the frozen wilderness. 

Savage Island 
By Richard Spittel. Criterion. $3.50. Thrilling 
adventures with animals and men in 17th cen- 
tury Ceylon. 

The Long Way Home 
By Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated from the 
German by Richard and Clara Winston. Har- 
court, $3. An East German boy finds his place 
in America after some confusion and struggle. 

*Ride the White Tiger 
By Roger W. Clark. Little, Brown. $3. The 
devastation and terror of war vividly pictured 
in the experiences of a South Korean boy who 
played a dangerous role, and who illustrated 
this book. 

The Beast Master 
Harcourt, $3, 

Galactic Derelict 


World. $3. 


By André Norton. Two fast-paced space operas. 
Menace from the Moon 

By Hugh Walters. Criterion. $3.50. Intrigue 

and wonder in a young man’s second flight to 

the moon. 


Baseball Stories 
Edited by Parke Cummings, Hill & Wang. $3. 
The great national game in stories and sketches 
by outstanding writers. 


Stories for Girls 

Stowaway to America 
By Borghild Dahl. Dutton. $3. A young Nor- 
wegian orphan gir! finds happiness and romance 
during hard pioneer days of America in 1825. 

The Courage of Bethea 
By Elizabeth Howard. Morrow. $2.95. Many 
kinds of courage are involved in this lively tale 
of a 19th-century girl and her drive for educa- 
tion, life and love. 

Creole Holiday 
By Phyllis A, Whitney. Westminster. $2.95. A 
young girl in New Orleans of the 1890’s dreams 
of an acting career but finds her true calling 
elsewhere. 

Dancing for Joy 
By Regina Woody. Dutton. $3. Gay and amus- 
ing real-life account of an American girl’s suc- 
cess in a ballet career in Paris before 1914. 
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*The Good Land 
By Loula Grace Erdman. Dodd, Mead. $3. 
Fine characterization in a compelling story of 
a young girl and her family in Texas fifty 
years ago. 

*Mindy 
By Louise Dickinson Rich. Lippincott, $3. The 
salt-sea tang of the Maine coast pervades this 
sympathetic story of a decisive summer in a 
young girl’s life. 

Jean and Johnny 
By Beverly Cleary. Morrow. $2.95. Humor and 
poignancy when a girl meets disappointment 
with courage and moves on to a satisfying 
friendship with another boy. 

Now That I’m Sixteen 
By Margaret Maze Craig. Crowell. $2.75. An 
“aewesl young girl learns through trial and 
many errors to get along with her family and 
with her friends. 

* Jennifer 
By Zoa Sherburne. Morrow. $2.95. A young 
girl’s struggle with the uncertainties and hard 
facts of her mother’s final victory over alco- 
holism, is sensitively, convincingly handled. 

Trudi 
By Laura Cooper Rendina. Little, Brown. $3. 
From the vantage point of a secure love, a 
young girl tells the story of an enchanted ear- 
lier love affair. 


Religious Interests 


*And It Was So 


Illus. by Tasha Tudor, Westminster, $2.50. Ex- 
quisite pictures with verses from the Bible re- 
tect a reverence for childhood and for God's 
love of all His creatures. (4-7) 

Saint Francis and the Animals 
Written and illus. by Leo Politi. Scribner. 
$2.95. Simple retelling of legends associated 
with this saint, emphasizing his kindness and 
devotion to God’s creatures. Colorful pictures of 
the Italian countryside. (7-9) 

*Donkey’s Glory 
By Nan Goodall. Illus. by Sylvia Green. Mc- 
Kay. $3. The story of Jesus told by the three 
donkeys that carried Mary to Bethlehem, played 
with Him as a child and carried Him to Jeru- 
salem. (8-12) 


Legends of the Saints 
By E. Lucia Turnbull. Illus. by Lili Réthi. Lip- 
pincott. $2.95. Simple, beautiful stories of 
saints who were lively as well as truly good. 
(9-12) 

Bible Readings for Boys and Girls: Selected Passages 

from the Revised Version of the Holy Bible 
Illus. by Lynd Ward. Nelson. $3. Handsome 
illustrations in color and black and white en- 
hance this book of selections from the Old and 
New Testaments. (13 up) 

*The Mighty Ones 
By Meindert DeJong. Illus. by Harvey Schmidt. 
Harper. $3.50. Old Testament tales retold with 
vigor and individuality in a striking book. 
(9-12) 




















Harcourt, Brace and Company 
books recommended by 


The Child Study Association 
of America 


THE BEAST MASTER 
by Andre Norton, Ages 14 up. $3.00 


LOOK OUT THE WINDOW 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund, Ages 3-7. $1.95 


OLD ONE-TOE 


by Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 
Marie Ponsot; illustrated by Johannes 
Troyer, Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 
by Hans Christian Andersen; translated and 
illustrated by Erik Blegvad, Ages 6-10. $3.00 


THE RIVER AT GREEN KNOWE 
by L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton, Ages 9-12. $3.00 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
SCHOOLMASTER 
by Karin Anckarsvird; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done, Ages 8-12. $3.00 


WILD PONY ISLAND 
by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Char- 
les Beck, Ages 12 up. $2.95 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE 
MORNING! 


by John Langstaff; illustrated by Antony 
Groves-Raines, Al] ages. $3.25 


LEAP INTO DANGER 
by Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Rams- 
den, Ages 12 up. $2.95 


THE TIGER'S WHISKER 
by Harold Courlander; illustrated by Enrico 
Arno, Ages 8-12. $3.25 


WIDE AWAKE and Other Poems 
by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Jacqueline Chwast, Ages 5-9. $2.25 


THE LITTLE RIVER 
by Ann Rand; illustrated by Feodor Rojan- 
kousky, Ages 4-8. $2.95 


ANDY JACKSON'S WATER WELL 
by William O. Steele; illustrated by Michael 
Ramus, Ages 6-10. $2.75 

THE BORROWERS AFLOAT 
by Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and 
Joe Krush, Ages 8 up. $2.75 


MAGIC OR NOT? 
by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. 
Bodecker, Ages 8-12. $2.95 


A VALENTINE FOR CANDY 
by Marian Cumming; illustrated by Susanne 
Suba, Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE PROMISED YEAR 
by Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson, Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE LONG WAY HOME 
by Margot Benary-Isbert, Ages 12 up. $3.00 


NU DANG AND HiS KITE 
Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer, 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


\ PS, 


at all bookstores 
HARCOURT 
BRACE 
_ AND COMPANY - 


TX 


Illustrations by Hans Fischer from Puss in Boots 




















They Rode the Frontier 
By Wyatt Blassingame. Watts. $2.95. Famous 
circuit riders whose lives and preaching con- 
vinced their hearers, (12 up) 
All Nations 
By Dorothy Heiderstadt. Illus. by Rus Ander- 
son. Nelson. $2.95. The courageous lives of 
men who translated the Bible for many peoples 
at the risk of persecution. (12 up) 

Isaac Mayer Wise: Pioneer of American Judaism 
By Joseph H. Gumbiner. Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, $3.50. Inspiring account 
of a courageous spiritual leader who introduced 
Reform Judaism in the United States. (13 up) 

All About Jewish Holidays and Customs 
By Morris Epstein. Ktav. $2.50. Informative, 
clear exposition of derivations, meaning and 
ceremonials, (8-12) 


The World We Live In 


*People and Places 
By Margaret Mead. Illus. by W. T. Mars and 
Jan Fairservis. World. $4.95. What anthropol- 
ogy is about, with studies of five different cul- 
tural groups. A sumptuous, exciting book by 
an authority, (13 up) 

The Book of Place Names 
By Eloise Lambert and Mario Pei. Lothrop. $3. 
A fascinating, thorough exploration of place 
names, their origin and meaning. (13 up) 

*Secrets in the Dust: The Story of Archaeology 
By Raymond Holden. Illus, by Rafaello Bu- 
soni. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Dramatic discoveries 
about ancient man, from the cave paintings to 
Egypt and the Eskimos. (12 up) 

Voices from the Past: Stories of Great Biblical Discoveries 
By Azriel Eisenberg. Illus. by Laszlo Matulay. 
Abelard. $2.75. Archaeological finds that shed 
light on Biblical mysteries. (10-14) 

The Vikings 
By R. R. Sellman. Illus. by the author and 
Norwegian artists. Roy. $2.95. How the Vikings 
lived, conquered and settled the lands from 
Russia to Greenland, Excellent maps and illus- 
trations, (13 up) 

The Byzantines 
By Thomas Caldecot Chubb. Illu:. by Richard 
M. Powers. World. $2.95. A noted historian’s 
account of the rise and fall of Constantinople 
which preserved modern civilization through 
the dark ages. (13 up) 

*Indians 
Written and illus. by Edwin Tunis. World. 
$4.95. The everyday life of the American In- 
dian long ago in a thrilling account with su- 
perb illustrations. (12 up) 

The Eskimo: Arctic Hunters and Trappers 
By Sonia Bleeker. Illus. by P. Boodell. Morrow. 
$2.50. Another in an excellent series presenting 
tribal customs and ways. (10-14) 

*America is Born 
By Gerald W. Johnson. Illus. by Leonard Ever- 
ett Fisher. Morrow. $3.95. Uncluttered history 
clearly presented with the whys and where- 
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fores behind the facts and events. Outstanding, 
dramatic illustrations. (9-12) 

*And Long Remember 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Whittlesey. $3.50. 
Inspiring words and deeds of some people who 
helped make our history. A plea for peace by a 
dedicated sensitive writer. (12 up) 

Point Four Assignment 
By Russell Davis and Brent A’ habranner. Illus. 
by Gil Miret. Little, Brown. $3.50. The service 
of our “agents of peace” bringing health and 
agricultural skills to backward peoples. (12 up) 

People and Power: The World Today 
By Katharine Savage. Walck. $4. Detailed his- 
tory of Russia, Germany, and Japau: how they 
obtained power and used it. (13 up) 

Changing the Face of North America: The Challenge of 

the St. Lawrence Seaway 
By Patricia Lauber. Illus. by Wes and Gloria 
McKeown. Coward-McCann, $2.50. How the 
U.S. and Canada together built our fourth sea- 
coast. (9-12) 


*The St. Lawrence 
By William Toye. Walck. $4.50. Th:illing and 
thorough history of this waterway enhanced 
with pictures and maps. ( 13 up) 

Alaska: The Big Land 
Written and illus. by Ben Adams, Hill & Wang 
$3.95. Timely guide to the past and present of 
our 49th state. (11-14) 


Meet the Congo and Its Neighbors. 

By John Gunther. Illus. by Gri ha. Harper. 

$2.95. A keen observer reports on a section of 

Africa that looks hopefully forward. (12 up) 

My Village in Israel 

By Sonia and Tim Gidal. Pantheon. $3.50. A 

boy’s day-to-day life, his schooling and_ his 

part in village work. Text and photos. (9-12) 

Little Queen of Sheba 

By Leah Goldberg. Illus. by Anna Rivkin-Brick. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

$3.50, An orphaned girl from Morocco adapt: 

to the life of a children’s village in Israel after 
some trying experiences, Excellent photographs. 

(9-12) 

Allabout Books 

Random. $1.95 each. 

All About the Ice Age. 

By Patricia Lauber. Illus, by John C. Won- 
setler. 

All About Prehistoric Cave Men. 
By Sam and Beryl Epstein. 
Huntington. 

All About Archaeology. 

By Anne Terry White. Illus. by Tom O’Sul- 
livan. 

All About the Jungle. 

Written and illus. by Armstrong Sperry. 


Illus. by Will 


More of this useful series, making fascinating 
subjects clear to young readers. (9-12) 
The First Books 
Watts. $1.95 each. 
The First Book of Maps and Globes. 





wonderful 

ways for 
boys and girls 

to learn! 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


By Eric Wotxencorr Barngs. Illustrated by W. N. Wixson. A con- 
cise story of the War Between the States, presented chronologically in 
personal, human terms. Drawings, maps. Teen ages. $3.50 


YOUNG SCIENTIST TAKES A WALK 

Guide to Outdoor Observations 

By Georce Bark. Illustrated by JEANNE Benpicx. Science-minded boys 
and girls can use their own environment, city or country, to answer 
science questions. Ages 10-up. $3.00 


AND LONG REMEMBER 

Some Great Americans Who Have Helped Me 

By Dororny Canrievp Fisuer. Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. A very 
personal selection of great moments in the lives of American heroes 
who, by their courage and idealism, gave the author strength and faith. 


Ages 10-up. $3.50 
ALASKA, THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


By Wius. Linpguisr. Illustrated by P. A. Hurcuison. Foreword by 
The Honorable Emest Gruening, U.S. Senator from Alaska. The story 
of America’s giant new state, where adventure beckons the bold and 
opportunity awaits the pioneer. Teen ages. $3.00 


ISAAC NEWTON 

Pioneer of Space Mathematics 

By Bevtan TANNENBAUM and Myra StitiMan. Illustrated by Gustav 
ScuroTTer. Newton’s scientific contributions to the space age are em- 
phasized in this briskly paced biography. Teen ages. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore 
Send for catalogue and annotated science list. 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE — McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36 





By Sam and Beryl Epstein. Illus. by Laszlo 
Roth. 

The First Book of Ships. 

Written and illus. by Jeanne Bendick. 

The First Book of Bells. 
By Helen Jill Fletcher. 
Auerbach. 

The First Book of Italy. 
By Sam and Beryl Epstein, Illus. by Lili 

The First Book of the Soviet Union 
By Louis L. Snyder. Photographs. 

Interesting new subjects in a generally excel- 

lent series, well presented for varied ages. 

Our Space Age Jets 
Snow Surveyors: Defenders Against Flood and Drought 
Plastic Magic: The Material of a Million Uses 

By C. B. Colby. Coward-McCann. $2 each. 

Three new titles in a well-liked series on topics 

of interest to young people. Copiously illustrat- 

ed with photographs. (8 up) 
The Story or Flight: From the Ancient Winged Gods to 
the Age of Space 

By John Lewellen and Irwin Shapiro. Illus. by 

Harry McNaught. Golden Press. $3.95. Imagi- 

native use of illustrations distinguishes a_his- 

tory of aviation. (11 up) 
Exploring Under the Sea 

By Marie Neurath. Lothrop. $2. Man’s new 

techniques .for undersea exploration in brief 

graphic text and diagrams. (8 up) 
*First Under the North Pole: The Voyage of the Nautilus 

By Commander William R. Anderson, U.S.N. 


Illus. by Marjorie 


Illus. by John Teppich. World. $2.75. Magnifi- 
cent photographs illuminate this account of the 
famous submarine’s spectacular voyage. (9 up) 
Find a Career In Conservation 
By Jean Smith. 
Find a Career in Journalism 
By Tom Parsons. 


Find a Career in Photography 
By Robert E. Hood. 
Find a Career in Electronics 
By Wallace West. 
Putnam. $2.75 each. Practical information from 
educational requisites to job opportunities. (13 
up) 
Nature and Science 


*Words of Science and the History Behind Them. 
By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by William Barss. 
Houghton. $5. Makes word history a fascinat- 
ing “detective story” which will stimulate and 
satisfy both science and language enthusiasts. 
(13 up) 

*The Voyage of the Beagle 
By Charles Darwin. Abridged and edited by 
Millicent E. Selsam. Illus. by Anthony Ravielli. 
Harper. $3.95. Excellently abridged account of 
a classic voyage enriched by modern perspec- 
tive. Distinguished illustrations. (13 up) 

Sending the Word: The Story of Communication 
Written and illus. by Walter Buehr, Putnam. 
$3. A complete chronicle of man’s long striving 
to communicate. (10-14) 
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Nature Invents, Science Applies 
Written and illus, by Ray Bethers. Hastings. 
$2.95. Practical yet imaginative comparison of 
the pace of nature and applied science, 
synchronized with clear and illuminating illus- 
trations. (9-12) 

The World of the Microscope 
By L. J. Ludovici, Illus. by Jerry Robinson. 
Putnam. $2.95. The discovery of microbes, with 
biographical sketches of those who helped 
bring this field of science out of the realm of 
superstition and error. (11 up) 

The Quest of Galileo 
By Patricia Lauber. Illus. by Lee J. Ames. Gar- 
den City. $2.50, This famous scientist’s wonder- 
ful discoveries and their place in today’s knowl- 
edge, in clear exposition, elaborately illustrated. 
(11 up) 

Moon Base 
By William Nephew and Michael Chester. II- 
lus. by Walter Buehr. Putnam. $2.75. How, 
where, and for what purpose man may build a 
base on the moon. (7-11) 

A Book of Moon Rockets for You 

A Book of Satellites for You 
By Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. by Leonard Kes- 
sler. Crowell. $3 each. What moon rockets and 
satellites may mean to us, (5-8) 

Jets and Rockets and How They Work 
By William P. Gottlieb. Illus. by John W. Mar- 
shall and others. Garden City. $2.95. Home- 
made experiments in jet propulsion for the be- 
ginner. (7-10) 

Golden Library of Knowledge 
Golden Press. 50c each. 

Space Flight: The Coming Exploration of the 
Universe. 

By Lester Del Rey. Illus. by John Polgreen. 
The Moon: Our Neighboring World. 

By Otto Binder. Illus. by George Solonevich. 
Mathematics: The Story of Numbers, Symbols 
and Space. 

By Irving Adler. Illus. by Lowell Hess. 
Comprehensive surveys in inexpensive books. 
(12 up) 

The Clock We Live On 
By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Bradford. Abe- 
lard. $3. How the earth’s motion determines 
time and the calendar, (11 up) 

*The Global Atlas: A New View of the World from Space 
By Frank Debenham. Simon & Schuster. $5.95. 
New perspective in a brilliant survey of earth’s 
contours and methods for charting them, past 
and projected. (12 up) 

Sound and Ultrasonics 
By Robert Irving. Illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Knopf. $2.75. An easy-to-read explana- 
tion of a fascinating field\where science, mathe- 
matics and music come together. (9 up) 

Sounds All Around 

Water All Around 
By Tillie S. Pine and Joseph Levine. Illus. by 
Bernice Myers. Whittlesey. $2.50 each. Simple 
explanations of the properties and principles of 











To fill a child’s days with 


fun and lasting pleasure... 


look for the new 


Doubleday Jr. Books 


THE DAY DADDY STAYED HOME 


Ethel and Leonard Kessler; illustrated by 
Leonard Kessler. The special delights of a 
winter day, when snow covered everything 
and Daddy stayed home with his family. 

Ages2to6. $2.00 


LOST BEAR 


Ann Durell; illustrated with photographs 
of Steiff animals by Desmond Russell. Little 
Brown Bear was the only unhappy animal 
in the Back of Beyond, where all lost toys 
go, until he found a very special person to 
love him. Ages3to8. $2.95 


FIERCE JOHN 


Edward Fenton; illustrated by William 
Péne du Bois. An ordinary little boy causes 
plenty of excitement on the day he decides 
that he is a lion! An easy reading book. 

Ages 4to8. $2.00 


BROWN COW FARM 


Written and illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar. 
Rhythmical text describes the cycle of life 
on a busy farm in this very original count- 
ing book that takes youngest readers from 
one to one hundred. Ages upto6. $2.50 


MARY JANE 


Dorothy Sterling; illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow. A sensitive, absorbing, and very 
timely story of a Negro girl in the first inte- 
grated class at a southern junior high school. 


Ages8to12. $2.75 


WONDER TALES 
OF SEAS AND SHIPS 


Frances Carpenter; illustrated by Peter 
Spier. A fascinating collection of legends 
and myths from many lands by the author 
of Wonder Tales of Dogs and Cats, Tales of 
a Chinese Grandmother, and others. 

Ages 9to12. $3.50 


THE NINE QUESTIONS 


Edward Fenton; illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. An unusual blend of magic, imagi- 
nation and suspense marks this story of a 
boy who endures many hardships in order 
to find his imprisoned father and restore 
him to his rightful throne. 

Ages9to13. $2.95 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Barbara Willard; illustrated by Emil Weiss. 
The dramatic story of a boy who saw his 
father’s life-long dream of an empire come 
true. Ages ll to 14. $1.95 


GOING FOR A WALK 
WITH A LINE 


A STEP INTO THE WORLD OF MODERN ART 


Douglas and Elizabeth MacAgy. With simple 
poetic text, this introduction to art demon- 
strates the concept of line in modern paint- 
ing. Illustrated with full-color and _black- 
and-white reproductions of modern master- 
pieces by Picasso, Miro, Klee and others. 


Allages. $3.00 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY Jr. BOOKS 


Garden City, N. Y. 








sound and water with suggestions of easy-to-do 
experiments to prove them. (6-9) 

Man-Made Sun: The Story of Zeta 
By J. D. Jukes, Abelard. $2.75. Understandable 
explanation of the development of fusion the-- 
monuclear energy. (13 up) 

Let There be Light 
By Lillian J. Bragdon. Illus. by Leonard Short- 
all. Lippincott. $2.75, The g:eat discoveries man 
has made for his comfort and prog ess from 
the first crude fire to the marvel of atomic 
energy. (9-12) 

The Romance of Chemistry: From Ancient Alchemy to 

Nuclear Fission 
By Ke:th Gordon Irwin. Illus. by Anthony Rav- 
ielli. Viking. $3.75. History of chemistry from 
man’s early limited understanding to present- 
day achievements. (13 up) 

The First Book of Color 
By Herbert P. Paschel. Illus. by Caru Studios. 
Watts. $1.95. Clear text and pictures in an in- 
troduction to the physics of color. (9-12) 

*Man and the Good Earth 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Illus. by Robert Eg- 
gers. Putnam, $2. Story of conservation, both 
imaginative and instructive. (12 up) 

The Story of Earth Science: Rocks, Fossils and Minerals 
By Horace G. Richards. Illus. by Arthur Bink 
and Jonathan Fairbanks, Lippincott. $3.75. 
Sound advice from an expert for the young rock 
or fossil hunter. (11 up) 

*Plants that Changed the World 


By Be tha S. Dodge. Illus. by Henry B. Kane. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. Thrilling account of the 
work of some great botanists and ot the invalu- 
able plants they discovered. (13 up) 


This is the Desert: The Story of America’s Arid Region 
By Phil Ault. Illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Science, geography and 
hi tory in a beautiful book. (13 up) 

Exploring Caves 
By Polly Longsworth., Illus. by Gustav Schrot- 
ter. Crowell. $2.75. An enthusiastic speleologist 
offers fascinating information: how to look for 
a cave, what to wear, the kind of equipment 
needed and safety rules. (12 up) 

*Easy-to-Read Books 
Random. $1.95 each. 

In the Days of the Dinosaurs. 
By Roy Chapman Andrews. 
Rocks all Around Us. 
By Anne Terry White. 
The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars. 
By Mae and Ira Freeman. 
Simple Machines and How They Work. 
By Elizabeth N. Sharp. 
Rockets into Space. 

By Alexander L. Crosby and Nancy Larrick. 
A welcome new series, packed with basic in- 
formation, with a fine synthesis of illustrations 
and text. (8-11) 


The Wonderful World of Life: The Story of Evolution 
By Julian Huxley. Garden City. $2.95. An en- 
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cyclopedic account of the evolution of life from 
its earliest beginning. Copious pictures. (11 up) 

The Wonderful World of the Air 
By James Fisher. Garden City. $2.95. The na- 
ture of air, its inhabitants and man’s attempts 
to conquer its mysteries. (9 up) 

Dinosaurs and Other Prehistoric Animals 
By Darlene Geis. Illus. by R. F. Peterson. Gros- 
set. $2.95. Striking illustrations and fluid text 
infuse a sense of excitement into excellent sci- 
entific content. (11 up) 

Before and After Dinosaurs 
By Lois and Louis Darling. Morrow. $2.95. An 
intriguing subject made more so by fine illus- 
trations and engrossing text. (9-12) 

Sea Monsters 
By William Knowlton. Illus. by Helen Dam- 
rosch Tee-Van. Knopf. $2.75. Monsters real and 
imaginary, and a little of each, in convincing 
accounts, (10-13) 

Peter Freuchen’s Story About Life in the Seven Seas 
Illus. by Wilfrid S. Bronson. 

Peter Freuchen’s Story About Treasures of the Seven 

Seas 
Illus. by Jules Gotlieb. 
Messner. $3.50 each. The eternal mystery of 
the sea and its manifold treasures. Both books 
superbly illustrated. (9-12) 

The Story of the Platypus 
By Alfred G. Milotte. Illus. by Helen Dam-osch 
Tee-Van. Knopf. $2.75. Detailed study of this 
“living fossil” in its natural habitat. Well il- 
lustrated. (11-13) 


Activities and the Arts 


*Going for a Walk with a Line: A Step Into the World 
of Modern Art 
By Douglas and Elizabeth MacAgy. Doubleday. 
$3. Stimulating introduction to the art of our 
time for today’s children, Unusual choice of 
pictures with brief unifying text. (10 up) 
Picasso 
By Elizabeth Ripley. Lippincott. $3. The 
achievements of this famous artist made clear 
for young readers. (10 up) 
*Pictures to Live With 
Compiled by Bryan Holme. Viking $4.50. A 
fascinating collection of pictures, classical and 
modern, with commentary, Exciting topical 
groupings include something for everyone. 
Pottery Through the Ages 
Written and illus. by Reginald G. Haggar. Roy. 
$2.95. The history of pottery written with 
great feeling for its form and beauty. For a ma- 
ture interest. (13 up) 
*How to Make Origami: 
Folding 
By Isao Honda. McDowell, Obolensky. $3.95. 
(9 up) 
Fun-Time Paper Folding 
By Elinor Tripato Massoglia. Illus. by George 
Rhoads. Childrens Press. $2.50. (5-7) Art of 
paper folding in two enticing books, the first 


The Japanese Art of Paper 





New Scribner Looks 
for Young 1eder 


THERE ONCE WAS A KING 


by Gwain Sexton. /i/us. in 4 colors and 
black & white by the author. The story of 
an unpredictable king, a wishing stone, and 
an influential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. Side sewn, washable. 
Allages. $2.50 


THE COWBOY ON THE RANCH 


by Louise Floethe. Pictures in 4 colors 
by Richard Floethe. A refreshing change 
from pistol-packing Westerns — Wyoming 
cowboys at work and play. Side sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 5-8. $2.75 


THE TAIL OF THE 
TERRIBLE TIGER 


A FOOTBALL STORY 


by Marion Renick. /ilus. in 4 colors by 
Paul Galdone. A very amusing picture book 
of a boy’s first football game. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-8. $2.95 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Lillian Quigley. /ilus. in 4 colors by 
Janice Holland. Graceful retelling of the 
Indian fable about the blind men who each 
“saw” the elephant differently. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


PETER PIPER’S ALPHABET 


by Marcia Brown. JIlus. in 4 colors by 
the author. A clever new presentation of 
the famous alphabet with its funny, tongue- 
twisting rhymes. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 6-10. $2.95 


HERE COME THE RACCOONS! 


by Alice E. Goudey. Jilus. in 3 colors and 
black & white by Garry MacKenzie. The 
life story of raccoons from birth to ma- 
turity. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 6-10. 
\ 
' ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 
by Alice Dalgliesh. Illus. in 2 colors by 
Leonard Weisgard. Three unforgettable 
days for a Connecticut boy during the 


American Revolution. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages7-10. $2.50 


$2.50 


VOICI HENRI! 
ano HERE !IS HENRI! 


by Virginia Kahl and Edith Vacheron. 
Illus. in 4 colors by Virginia-Kahl. Two de- 
lightful books, each of which contains three 
amusing stories, in French and English re- 
spectively. May be used together or sep- 
arately. Both side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 each 


EXPLORERS AND PENGUINS 


by Edna M. Andreas. Iilus. in 2 colors 
by Marilyn Miller. Exciting true stories of 
sailors, whalers, explorers, and scientists— 
and penguins. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 8-12. 


SCANNON: 
DOG WITH LEWIS AND CLARK 


by Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura 
Nelson Baker. /ilus. with pictures and 
map. The exciting, oft-neglected story of 
the dog who was part of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 9-14. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


by Genevieve Foster. /IIus. in 2 colors 
and black & white by the author. A fasci- 
nating biography of a man whose life 
bridged the old and new worlds. Cloth. 
Older boysand girls. $4.95 


ADVENTURES IN 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


by Alfred Morgan. J/lus. with drawings 
and diagrams by the author. Clear instruc- 
tions for 43 experiments and a history of 
electrochemistry. Cloth. 
Older boysand girls. $3.50 (prob.) 


$2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS © 


A Order department: 525 Main Street, Belleville, New Jersey 





complete with samples and Japanese papers to 
start you off, the second for somewhat younger 
hands. ? 

Let’s Sing and Play 
By Dorothea Wiltrout. Illus. by Mary Gehr. 
Childrens Press, $2.50. Catchy rhythms and 
tunes for home and school use, combined with 
fine suggestions for group activities. (3-7) 

On Your Toes! 
By Thalia Mara. Illus. by Louise Holmgren. 
Garden City. $2.50. A sound auxiliary practice 
book for the serious ballet student’s first exer- 
cises, Concise drawings. (12 up) 

A Is for Apple, and Why 
By Solveig Paulson Russell. Illus. by Robert A. 
Jones. Abingdon. $2, The evolution of writing 
through the ages in simple text with helpful 
charts and maps. (8-12) 

Shakespeare and His Plays 
By H. M. Burton. Illus. by Richard G. Robin- 
son. Roy. $2.95. The man and his times in an 
excellent reference book which will make his 
plays more interesting to young people. (13 up) 
Workshop of Your Own 
By Martha Lincoln and Katharine Torrey. 
Houghton. $2.50. The tools you need and the 
way to use them. (10 up) 


Better Baseball for Boys 
By David C. Cooke. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. Action 
photographs and explicit directions for improv- 
ing your game. (8-14) 


Reprints and New Editions 

Babar’s Picnic 
By Laurent de Brunhoff. Translated from the 
French by Merle Haas. Random, $1.50. (5-7) 

Cindy 
By Dorothy Aldis. Illus. by Polly Bolian. Put- 
nam, $2.75, (7-9) 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
By Walter De la Mare. Illus. by Joseph Low. 
Knopf. $3. (7-9) 

Tales Told Again 
By Walter De la Mare. Illus. by Alan Howard. 
Knopf. $3. (8-11) 

The Rose and the Ring; The Magic Fishbone 
Two stories by Thackeray and Dickens, Dutton. 
$2.75. (9-11) 

America Begins: The Story of the Finding of the New 

World 
By Alice Dalgliesh. Illus, by Lois Maloy. Scrib- 
ner. $3. (8-11) 

The Red Pony 
By John Steinbeck. Viking. $2.75 (11 up) 

Men and Gods: Myths and Legends of the Ancient Greeks 
By Rex Warner, Looking Glass Library. $1.50. 
(12 up) 

Television Works Like This 
By Jeanne and Robert Bendick. Whittlesey. 
$2.75. (8-14) 

The Golden Book of Astronomy 
By Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. Illus. by John 
Polgreen. Golden Press. $3.95. (10-14) 
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How to Play Winning Baseball 


By Arthur Mann. Illus. by Captain Malcolm 
Thompson. Grosset. $2.95. (11 up) 


Young America’s Cook Book 
Revised by Dorothy Callahan and Alma Smith 
Payne. Scribner, $3.95. (13 up) 


For Parents 


*Something Shared: Children and Books 
By Phyllis Fenner. John Day. $4.50. A delight- 
ful collection of stories, reminiscences and sec- 
ond thoughts about children and their reading. 


*We Are Six: The Story of a Family 
By Clara and Morey Appell and Suzanne Szasz. 
Golden Press. $2.95. A family’s preparation for 
and welcome to the new baby told with tend- 
erness in photographs and brief text. 

On Becoming a Woman 
By Mary M. Williams and Irene Kane. Dell. 
25c. Comprehensive and appealing handbook 
for young and older teen-agers. 

| Have Twenty Teeth — Do You? A First Vist to the 

Dentist 
By Ethel and Leonard Kessler, with help from 
Dr. Jerome B. Ackerman, D.D.S. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.95. A book to be read to children before 
their first dental experience. 





CSAA notes 


Children's sports, music 


Parents in the New York area are invited to 
attend CSAA’s new annual series of informal 
evening discussions, “Developing Your Child’s 
Creative Experience.” Music and sports will be 
the topics for two meetings scheduled for January 
and March 1960. For further information, please 
write the Association at our new address, 9 East 
89th Street, New York 28, New York, or phone 
AT 9-2600. 


Public relations coordinator 


Miss Nina Felber has joined the Association 
staff as Public Relations Coordinator. She was for- 
merly Assistant Director of Public Relations and 
Development at the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Brooklyn, and also served as Publicity Director of 
Travelers Aid Society of New York. 


New fall book number 


Beginning in fall 1960, “Books of the Year for 
Children” and “Books of the Year About Parents 
and Family Life” will be published together in 
a special fall book number. This year, the two 
lists are available as separate reprints priced at 
25¢ each. For copies, send check or coin to CSAA’s 
publications department. 











For Holiday Gifts, 
Consider These 


CIRCUS MAGIC 


by Sharon Banigan, drawings by Katha- 
rina Maillard. The special magic of acrobats, 
brass bands, spotlights and prancing horses is 
captured in simple, rhythmic verses and gay, 
unusual pictures. 4-7 paper boards $2.50 


LAD, A DOG 


by Albert Payson Terhune, drawings by 
Sam Savitt. The gallant and heroic adven- 
tures of Lad, the magnificent Sunnybank 
collie, in a handsome newly illustrated 40th 
anniversary edition. 12 & up $3.50 


SING FOR CHRISTMAS 
by Opal Wheeler, drawings by Gustaf 
Tenggren. All the favorite Christmas carols, 
with music especially arranged for children 
and beautiful illustrations in bright, warm 
colors. A perfect family book, it includes 
stories of how almost every carol originated. 
all ages $5.95 
Classies by A. A. MILNE, illustrated 
by E. H. Shepard 
THE WORLD OF 
CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 


The complete When We Were Very Young 
and Now We Are Six—two collections of 
verses treasured by hundreds of thousands of 
children. 6& up $4.95 


THE WORLD OF POOH 
All the beloved stories from Winnie the Pooh 
and The House at Pooh Corner. Like its com 
panion volume, it has nine new full-page, full 
color illustrations. 6 & up $4.95 
Both volumes together in handsome gift 
box, specially priced to January 1 $8.50 
Thereafter $9.90 


E, P. DUTTON 
300 Park Ave. South 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Fine Books 


PETS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


by Carl Carmer, drawings by Sam Savitt. 
Formality disappears with these delightful, 
intimate glimpses of ten of our “first families” 
and how they shared their lives with their 
often unique pets. Chronologically arranged, 
from the Washingtons through the Eisen- 
howers. 10-13. $2.95 


THE MIRACLE DISH 

by Opal Wheeler, drawings by Floyd 
Webb. A Christmas holiday in 1900 is 
charmingly re-created as Moppet, with un- 
wavering faith in the success of her secret 
plan, undertakes the exciting task of making 
her mother’s hope a reality. 6-9 $2.50 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY 
AND THE NUTCRACKER 
BALLET 

by Opal Wheeler, drawings by Christine 
Price. In conclusion of an absorbing two-part 
biography, Tschaikowsky emerges from young 
manhood as a person of winning simplicity 
and a composer of unusual genius. Basic 
piano arrangements of six favorite composi- 


tions included. 8-12 $3.50 


JOURNEY TO CHRISTMAS 

by B. J. Chute, drawings by Erik Blegvad. 
Kighteen-year-old Rom goes out of his way 
to help an old peddler woman, and the events 
that follow spread the spirit of loving and 
giving through the poverty-stricken country 


side. 14& up $150 
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